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THE 


EMERSON 


PIANO-FORTES 


Date from 1849, and now number over 22,000. They 


have been widely known and universally commended. The 
newly-organized company embraces the heads of the principal 
departments in the factory, thus securing the skill and experi- 
ence of thirty years. 


THE EMERSON PIANO CO. 


Has now an entirely new factory, completely fitted out with 
labor-saving machinery ; and as the company uses only the 
best material, and insists rigorously upon having the very best 
work, the latest instruments are 


FAR IN ADVANCE 


Of the former series, and will compare favorably with 


THE BEST MADE. 


The EMERSON UPRIGHTS are especially admired. 
They have also, besides the SQUARE GRANDS, the COT- 
TAGE PIANO, upright in form, of 63; octaves, and a 
marvel of beauty and cheapness. : 





WAREROOMS, 


595 Washington Street, Boston. 
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OVER 55,000 MADE AND SOLD. 


These instruments have been before the public more than fifty-four years, and still maintain their excel- 


lence and high reputation as the 


STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD. 


The prices of these instruments have been greatly reduced, and are as low as the exclusive use of first- 


class materials and workmanship will allow. 


Pianos sold on easy monthly payments. 
Pianos to rent by the month or quarter. 
Pianos tuned. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION is given to REPAIRING Pianos (OF ANY MAKE) by the most 


competent and skillful workmen. 


Illustrated Catalogues and Price List mailed free on application to 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


156 Tremont Street, 
BOSTON. 


130 Fifth Avenue, 
NEW YORK. 





JEWETT & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





HARWOOD & BEARDSLEY, 


(Formerly with Chickering & Sons,) 
AGENTS FOR THE 


FAMOUS CELEBRATED 
“BLUTHNER” |“SOHMER & CO.” 
GRANDS, PIANOS, 
LEIPZIG, GERMANY. NEW YORK. 


Also the Best Low-priced Pianos in Boston. 


503 Washington St., cor. West. 


Tuning & Regulating 


Constantly on hand. A specialty. 


HENRY F. MILLER, 





MANUFACTURER, 
BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


THE SMITH ORGAN CO. 


FIRST ESTABLISHED. MOST SUCCESSFUL. 
Their instruments have a standard value in 
All the Leading Markets of the World. 
Everywhere recognized as the Finest in Tone. 














New Designs constantly. Best work and 


| Pianos sold on Instalments, Exchanged, and 





McPHAIL 


PIANOS, 


630 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 


From CARLYLE PEreRsiLEa, the eminent Pianist, and Principal 
of Petersilea’s Music School, Boston. 


Messrs, A. M. McPaaw & Co.: — 

Gents, — Having long known of your Pianos as among the 
finest in the United States, and having also tested them myself, 
I pronounce them in all respects equal to the best Square Pianos 
which have ever come under my observation, either in America 
or in Europe. CARLYLE PETERSILEA. 


Another First Gold Medal! 


NEW-ENGLAND CABINET ORGANS 


On account of their Many Improvements, were honored 
with a First Gold Medal, after the Most Critical Exami- 
nation ever known in the history of Reed Organs. Among 
their Many Surpassing Merits, the judges at the Great 
Boston Fair of 1878 specified ** Superior Power and Vole 
ume of Tone!” In all Important Attributes they 
now Rank First in the World. This makes 


THREE GOLD MEDALS IN 14 MONTHS. 
Catalogues sent free to all applicants. 


New-England Organ Company, 
Marble Building, 1299 Washington St., Boston, 
ESTABLISHED 1837. 


WILLIAM BOURNE & SON, 


PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 


666 Washington Street, Boston. 
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w. H. IVERS, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Upright and Square Pianos. 


WAREROOMS,’ 
576 Washington St., Boston. a 
BOSTON 


Conservatory of Music. 


_ ESTABLISHED IN 1867. 


te" Not more'‘than from three to four pupils in 
@ class, 


Fifteen to Twenty Dollars, 


Is the highest charge a term for any one branch, including the 
free study of Harmony, Thorough Bass, etc., to insure 
the pupil a 

FINISHED MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


Connected with the Boston Conservatory is 


JULIUS EICHBERG’S VIOLIN SCHOOL, 


Which the most famous violinists of to-day and the most emi- 
nent critics have recognized as 
The only Violin School in America 
DESERVING OF THAT NAME. 


The regular terms begin in Septemb 
February, and April. 


Send for Circular to JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


TALKS ON ART. 


By WILLIAM M. HUNT. 








» November, 





It is full of sparkling and epigrammatic sayings; it abounds 
in wise and conscientious precepts, or, if Mr. Hunt objects to the 
word conscientious, we will say of precepts loyal to recognized 
principles. It gives the impression, as do Mr. Hunt’s paintings, 
of a frank, fearless, single-minded, artistic nature, with keen 
perceptions and great power of expression, mature study and 
convictions, and withal singularly free from egotistic assump- 
tion. —The Atlantic Monthly. * 
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Music Publishers. 
HOLIDAY MUSIC. 





(25 cts.) New. 


. s 
Six Christmas Carols. iy it's. sane: 
LeTT. Also many other fine Carols. Send for list. 
. 4 Nothing is better than an 
Christmas Gifts. elegant volume of Bound 
Sheet Music, such as GEMS or ENGLISH SONG, CLUSTER 
or GEMS, SUNSHINE oF SONG, or one of the thirty others 
of similar style, costing from $3 to $4 each, and including 
each from one to two hundred popular Songs or Pieces. 
- . Nothing is better than a good 
Christm as Gift. PIANO. Oxiver Ditson & Co. 
have one of the largest stocks in the country, of all makers, 
and prices to suit every one. For SALE and TO LET. 
4 -4 Nothing is better thana Violin, 
Christmas Gift. Guitar, Cornet, or any Band 
or Orchestral Instrument, a Music Box (large or small), a 
Drum, or any Toy Instrument. Full Stock. Send for lists. 

The sweet Sunday-School Song Book, WHITE ROBES (80 cts.), 
wiil be a most acceptable present for a Sunday-School. 

The bright Temperance Song Book, TEMPERANCE JEWELS 
(30 cts.), just out, will give new interest to Lodge and Reform 
meetings. 

Any book mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 


51 Washington St., Boston. 


JOHN C. HAYNES & CO, 


33 Court St., Boston. 


GHO. D. RUSSELL, 
125 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, 
importer, Publisher, and Dealer in 


FOREIGN AND AMERICAN MUSIC, 


Agent for the following world-renowned Catalogues : 
WM. A. POND & CO., G. SCHIRMER, New York; 
BOOSEY & Co., London, England. 

Also, Agent for the justly celebrated 
WEBER PIANO-FORTES. 
JUST OUT. 


HERMANN GOETZ’S 137th PSALM, 


BY THE WATERS OF BABYLON. 


PRICE 50 CENTS. 
Boston: CARL PRUFER, 34 West Street. 


Songs of the Pyrenees, arr. from traditional Pyrenean 
Melodies by Sturgis and Blake. 






















1. Hasta la Manana(To-morrow).........++ os 
2. La Boca de Pepita (Pe 25 
8. Dodo....... Shakscnposes ee 20 
4. Teresita Mia 35 
Br ONEEO 0000 vcesccseccecce 25 
6. Me gustan To das (The girl w idea oa 
7a. Le Beau Vaisseau (The gallant si Spinning-wheel 40 
7b. Rose de Provence Songs,No. 1&2. a 
8. La Gitana (The Gipsy).......eeeeeeceseceeeees sencuons FE 
Complete ......ssecccccecccececcssccccccssceccscsccces $2.00 


Published by CARL PRUFER, 30 West Street, Boston. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of marked price. 


STUDENTS OF MUSIC! 


21 Reasons in Favor of Conservatory 
System. 





1. Economy. Cost of tuition only $15.00. 

2. Three hundred years established in Europe; twenty-five 
years’ successful experience in America. 

8. Mind matched with mind sharpens intellect. 

4. Diffidence overcome by public performance in Class and in 
Conservatory and Music Halls. 

5. Each pupil has the benefit of whole-hour lessons. 

6. One hundred and twenty-five hours’ musical instruction in 
a single term. 

7. The lesson a recitation ; no waste of time. 

8. Laudable ambition to excel. 

9. Pupils carefully graded, and promoted according to profi- 
ciency. 

10. The ablest instructors. 

11. MeNDELSSOHN says.it has advantages over private instruc- 
tion; it produces industry, spurs on to emulation, and pre- 
serves against one-sidedness of education and taste. 

12. Musical atmosphere of the Conservatory conducive to 
broader culture. 

18. The best instructors educated in Europe are graduates of 

‘conservatories. 

14. A finished musical education attainable from the first ru- 
-diments to final graduation. 

15. Its graduates rank high and fill the best positions. 

16. Frequent recitals by eminent artists. 

17. Access to fine musical library. 

18. The class system in the Conservatory is the same as in our 
-eolleges and best schools. 

19. All branches in music, languages, and elocution. 

20. The London Choir says, ‘‘ The New England Conservatory 
of Music is far in advance of our own Academy, and indeed of 
-every English institution.” 

21. Harper's Monthly ch ti 

chool of the age. ; 

d for Circular. Next term begins December 1. The 
cordially invited to call. 


E. TOURJEE, Director, 
-.. Music Hall, Boston. 
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Handel and Haydn Society. 


65TH SEASON. 


March 28, ‘“ IsRagL in Eeypt.” 
Tickets for sale at the Music Hall. 


SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART. 


MME. SEILER’S SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART, 





1104 Watnur Street, PamaDELPHiA, 
Reopens for the Winter Session September 29th, 


And offers, beside Artistic Culture of the Voice, a thorough Edu- 
cation in all other branches of Music. 


THE AMERICAN LADIES’ QUARTETTE, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
Are prepared to give Concerts of VOCAL QUARTET AND SOLO 
MUSIC, or to accept engagements to sing Quartets, etc., in other 
Concerts. Address, 
MME, SEILER’S SCHOOL OF VOCAL ART, 


1104 Watnor Street, Parapetpuia, Pa. 


WANTED. 
Eleventh, Thirteenth, and Sixteenth Editions 
of the ** Bridgewater Coilection of Sacred Music.” 
Address, WILLIAMS LATHAM, Bripgewater, Mass. 











A LABY 
Desires to give Instruction in Singing ; making a specialty in 
Songs of Franz Schumann and other masters of German Song. 
For terms and references here and in Germany the past three 
years, address Miss D., 158 Cuartes Sr., Boston. 


UNIVERSITY CONCERTS, 


Sanders Theatre, Cambridge. 
THIRD SEASON, 1879-80, 


Second Symphony Concert, 


BY THE 


Boston Philharmonic Orchestra, 
BERNHARD LISTEMANN, Conductor, 
AND 


MISS ITA WELSH, Contralto. 





Thursday Evening, Jan. 8, 1880, at eight o’clock. 
PROGRAMME. 
Part I. 
1. OVERTURE to Goethe’s Egmont, in F Minor, Op. 84. Beet- 


hoven. 
2. AIR, *‘ The Captive.’- Berlioz. Muss Ita WELSH. 
8. SYMPHONY, in F Major, Op. 9. Hermann Goetz. 
1840, died 1876.) ; 
Allegro moderato. — Intermezzo, Allegretto.— Adagio ma non 
troppo lento. — Allegro con fuesco, 


Part IT. 
1. ANDANTE with Variations and Minuet from the Divertiment 


(Born 


in D (string orchestra and two Ilorhns). Mozart. 

2. AIR, “ Voi, che sapete,” from Figaro. Mozart. Miss Ita 
WELsH. 

3. OVERTURE to Euryanthe, in E Flat. Von Weber. 


Third Concert, Thursday Evening, Feb. 5. 


Lessons in Ensemble-Playing. 
PIANO, VIOLIN, AND VIOLONCELLO. 


MR. JUNIUS W. HILL 


Desires to call especial attention to this feature in his course of 
instruction. It is well known that to students who have attained 
a certain degree of proficiency in reading and execution, nothing 
is so profitable or delightful as the practice of chamber mu-ic 
with good instrumentalists. The opportunities for playing the 
Sonatas and Trios of the masters, for the above-named instru- 
ments are, in this country at least, very rare. It is believed that 
there has been in this city no systematic instruction of this kind, 
in small classes, until inaugurated by Mr. Hill. These lessons, 
which were so eminently successful the past year, will be con- 
tinued this year. 

That pupils may receive the greatest benefit from these lessons, 
Mr. Hill has engaged for his assistance the services of 

Mr. C. N. ALLEN, Violinist, 
AND 
Mr. WULF FRIES, Violoncellist, 

Artists well known to the lovers of music throughout the coun- 
try, whose names are sufficient guaranty of the excellence of 
their work in this department, and shose wide culture and ex- 
perience wil! be of the highest value to the members of the classes. 
Full information with regard to these lessons will be cheerfully 
given on application. 


154 Tremont Street, Room 2, 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF MUSIC. 


By Witrram Pore, F. R.S. Vol. 15 of “The Phil- 
osophical Library.” Crown 8vo, gilt top, $3.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD O.. BOSTON 














Calendar of the Wusical Scason. 





JANUARY, 1880. 


7. Second Chamber Concert of the Euterpe. Mendelssohn 
Quintette Club. 
8. Second University Concert at Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge. Boston Philharmonic Orchestra. 
13. Rafael Joseffy, with Philharmonic Orchestra. 
15. (At 3 p. M.) Third Harvard Symphony Concert. 
Zerrahn, conductor. 
16. Second Joseffy Concert, with Philharmonic Orchestra. 
17. (Afternoon.) Third Joseffy Concert, with Philharmonic 
Orchestra, 
21. Second Concert of the Boylston Club. Geo. L. Osgood, 
conductor. 
29. (At3 Pp. M.) Fourth Harvard Symphony Concert. 
30. (At 3.30 Pp. M.) Mr. Perabo’s First Concert. 


Carl 


FEBRUARY. 


3. (At 3.30 Pp. m.) Mr. Perabo’s Second Concert. 
4, Second Concert of Mme. Cappiani and her pupils, 
5. Third Concert at Sanders ‘Theatre, Cambridge. Boston 
Philharmonic Orchestra. 
6. (At 3.30 Pp. M.) Mr. Perabo’s Third Concert. 
9. Second Concert of the Cecilia. 
11. Third Chamber Concert of the Euterpe. New York 
Philharmonic Club, 
12. (At 3 p. M.) Fifth Harvard Symphony Concert. 
21. Second Concert of the Apollo Club. 
24. Repetition of Second Apollo Club Concert. 
26. (At 3 p. M.) Sixth Symphony Concert of the Harvard 
Musical Association. 
26. (Evening) Fourth Concert at~Sanders Theatre, Cam- 
bridge. Boston Philharmonic Orchestra. 


MArcH. 


8. (Evening) Mr. Perabo's Fourth Concert. 

— Home Opera, for two weeks, at the Globe, C. R. Adams, 
Director. 

10. Fourth Chamber Concert of the Euterpe. New York 
Philharmonic Club. 

11. (At 3 p. M.) Seventh Harvard Symphony Concert. 

17. Third Concert of the Boylston Club. 

18.. Fifth and Last University Concert at Sanders Theatre, 

Cambridge. Boston Philharmonic Orchestra. 

25. (At 3 p. M.) Eighth and Last Harvard Symphony 
Concert. 

28. Third and Last Oratorio performance of the Handel 
and Haydn Society. “Israel in Egypt.” 


APRIL. 


7. Third Concert of Mme, Cappiani and her pupils. 
14. Fifth and Last Chamber Concert of the Euterpe. Beet- 
hoven Quintette Club. 
- Annual Benefit Concert of Mr. A. P. Peck. Theodore 
Thomas and Orchestra. (Date not yet fixed.) 


May. 


1-7. Triennial Festival of the Handel and Haydn Society. 
12. Third Concert of the Apollo Club. 
17. Repetition of Third Apollo Club Concert. 
19. Fourth Concert of the Boylston Club. 
26. Fourth Concert of Mme. Cappiani and her pupils. 


HARVARD MUSICAL ASSOCIATION. 


FIFTEENTH SEASON OF 


EIGHT SYMPHONY CONCERTS, 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL, 

Conductor, CARL ZERRAHN., Orchestra of 47 instruments, 

with BERNHARD LISTEMANN as Violin Leader, 

Third Concert, Thursday, January 15, 1880, at 3 
P.M. Programme: Overture to ‘‘ Fierabrus,’”? Schubert ; Piano 
Concerto in G, Beethoven (Wm. H. Suerwoop); Symphony in 
F (first time), Goetz ; Piano Solo: Grand Fantaisie in C, op. 17 
(first two movements), Schumann, (Wm. H. SHERWooD) ; Over- 
ture to ‘‘ Egmont,”? Beethoven. 

Season Tickets, for the remaining six concerts, $6.00. Single 
admission, $1.00; with Reserved Seat, $1.25. : 


The Bernhard Listemann Concert Party 


B. Listemann, F. Listemann, 

E. M. Heindl, Alex. Heindl, 

John Mullaly, H. A. Greene, 
Accepts engagements for Classical and Miscellaneous Concerts. 
Terms liberal. Address 


Pruefer’s Music Store, 34 West Street, Boston. 











Professor of the Art of Singing, 
178 2d Avenue, New York 


Ladies a an for the Opera or 
‘oncert Room. 


MME. BERTHA 
JOHANNSEN, 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


OF ALL THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO. 


A new and elegantly printed catalogue, with illu- 
minated cover, carefully indexed and classified, and 
with critical opinions of the most competent judges. 
Sent to any address on receipt of 10 cents.. Boston, 
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All the articles not credited to other publications were expressly 
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Published fortnightly by Woucuton, OsGooD AND COMPANY, 
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WHAT IS THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF 
UNITY BETWEEN THE DIFFERENT 
MOVEMENTS OF A SONATA ?. 


~ 
Unity is a conspicuous trait of the Beet- 


hoven Sonatas. It extends not only through 
each separate movement considered by itself, 
but through the entire group of the three or 
four movements constituting the Sonata form. 
Let any one who is familiar with all the 
Sonatas, and in sympathy with them, ask 
himself whether a movement might not be 
transplanted from one Sonata to another of 
similar key without impuiring the effect. 
Doubtless there are young musicians ready 
to assure me that this is quite possible, and 
that in some cases it might be done even with 
improved effect. But older musicians will 
universally dissent, I fancy. The Adagio of 
the Sonata pathetique belongs there, and in 
no o'her Sonata. Transplant it to the Sonata 
in C minor, Op. 10, or to the Op. 111, and it 
would be shockingly out of place. Again, 
play this very Adagio alone, and it pro- 
duces a delightful effect, to be sure. But 
play it in connection with the tumultuous 
Allegro before it, and how much more beauti- 
ful it becomes! Some of this added beauty 
is derived from the contrast the slow move- 
ment then makes with the one before it, —a 
contrast, if possible, greater in the spirit of it 
than in the outer written form. Contrast is 
an essential element of the beautiful in music, 
because music is emotional. 

The unity of each separate movement 
within itself we may easily understand. It 
lies in the preponderance of a leading motive, 
the succession of tonality, and the rhythmic 
balancing of the leading subject and episodes. 
But to find the source of unity between two 
movements not structurally related, and of 
difierent key and tempo, is not so easy. I 
have often sought for it in vain, and have 
often asked older and wiser musicians; but 
here their wisdom failed them. I was told 
that it is an ¢deal unity. Now what, I ask, 
ts an ideal unity between two discourses 
apparently in different keys and with entirely 
different subjects? Js there, or can there be, 
an ideal unity without somewhere a physical 
basis? Remember that thought implies brain ; 
nutrition implies digestion and absorption ; 
all our moral ideas, nay, all the words we 
use to tell them with, are raised up out of 
the domain of the physical. And so I have 
always felt that there must somewhere be a 
physical basis of the unity of the different 
tempos of a Sonata. 

This basis I think I recently stumbled on. 
It is in a stable of unit rhythmical pulsation 
running through all the movements of a 
Sonata, so that the entire Sonata may be ar- 


tistically played with the metronome at the 
same figure (in-so-far, that is, as even a single 
movement can be artistically played by met- 
ronome). Yet this parenthetical reservation 
is by no means so serious as the casual reader 
would suppose, for a Sonata can be played 


only the rubatos that can be made within the 
measure. 

Properly speaking, the unity of a move- 
ment lies equally in two elements: the move- 
ment or rate and manner of going, and the 
subject-matter. Ina Sonata-piece there are 
at least’ three quite well defined ideas; and 
sometimes, as in the first movement of the 
Sonata appassionata, four. These are in 
different keys and totally unlike. They are 
held together by the uniform rhythmic pulsa- 
tion in all of them, and by the sequence and 
comprehension of their tonality. ‘They work 
together to leave upon the competent hearer 
a feeling of satisfaction, as from agreeable 
and coherent discourse. 

This impression rests, much more than 
commonly supposed, in the uniform rhythmic 
pulsation. This we may immediately realize 
when we reflect how a decided change in the 
speed at the entrance of the second subject, 
as in the principal movement of a Sonata, 
impairs the unity. It may intensify the dra- 
matic expression, but it certainly impairs the 
unity. 

The tempo changes. An entirely new 
movement begins. ‘Thus, for example, in 
Beethoven’s first Sonata (F minor, Op. 2), 
we begin Allegro in F minor, 2-2 (half-note 
= 104, Czerny’s tempos). It -changes to 
Adagio 3-4 in F major; Czerny’s tempo is 
eighth = 80. This, again, changes to Men- 
uetto in F minor, 3—4 dotted half = 69. 
This again to Prestissimo 2-2, half = 104. 
We see here no stable rhythmic unit, except 
between the first movement and the last. 
There we stumble on one of the curiosities 
of tempo. In the first it is, 2-2 half 104, 
Allegro ;, in the last the very same, but Pres- 
tissimo. Why? Because in the Allegro the 
fastest motion is of eighths, and the leading 
motion is of quarters. In the latter the mo- 
tion is eighth triplets, that is at the rate of 
624 notes in a minute instead of 416. This 
tempo is very fast. The Adagio in no way 
agrees with it. If, however, we take the 
metronome at 52 it will give us whole meas- 
ures in the first movement, and quarter-notes 
in the second, and at this speed the second 
movement is very satisfactory. ‘The Men- 
uetto then follows at the same rate (the beats 
being measures again) with good effect. The 
finale as before. My pressure on the Czerny 
tempos may be excepted to, and perhaps 
ought to be. But to me the Adagio comes 
more satisfactorily when it pre erves a deti- 
nite ratio to the first movement. By making 
it very slightly slower, as 92 for eighths, the 
repose of it may be intensified. The beau- 
tiful Sonata in C, Op. 2, goes very well on 
the same plan. The metronome beats at 80 
(Czerny), which gives half-notes in the first, 
eighths for the second, measures for the third 
and fourth. This tempo for the finale is ex- 
tremely rapid. Czerny gives 58. 

The Sonata in E-flat, Op. 7, sounds not 
badly at the rate of 60. This gives meas- 
ures for the first movement, eighths for the 
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with very fair effect at a uniform tempo, with | the Allegro, 3-4, much slower, and, in fact, as 





second, two measures for the third, and _half- 
measures for the finale. Czerny’s marks are 
(on the same basis) 58, 80,72 (measures), and 
60. My theory agrees with his beginning and 
ending. He takes the “ Largo, con gran es- 
pressione” much faster than I propose; and 


it seems to me, tooslow. But it does not inval- 
idate my theory of a basis of unity, if the tem- 
pos are locally varied by a smali degree (im- 
perceptible in hearing, except in an impression 
of greater or less repose). My tempo gives 
in the first movement 360 notes a minute, in 
the second at the sixteenth note motion 120; 
in the third 360, and at times (as also in 
the first movement) 720. ‘The finale gives 
only 240 notes in a minute — hence the Alle- 
gretto. 

Czerny’s marks for Sonata Pathetique, if 
I have them correctly copied, are curious. 
They are for the Grave, “eighth = 92;” 
Allegro, “half = 144;” Adagio, “ eighth = 
54;” Rondo, “half = 96.” Biilow, on the 
other hand, requires a sixteenth in the Grave 
to have the same time as a half in the Alle- 
gro. Czerny’s Adagio is entirely too slow. 

Taking 60 for the pulsation, if gives us 
eighths in the Grave, whole measures in the 
Allegro, eighths in the Adagio, and whole 
measures in the Rondo. 
Allegros correspond with their 480 notes in a 
minute, and the slow movements agree in 
having but 120 to 180. 

So, also, Czerny gives for the first two tem- 
pos of the Sonata in E, Op. 14, for the Alle- 
gro, * half = 66;” for the Allegretto, “ dotted 
balf = 69,” The Rondo is “tempo com- 
modo,” and easily enough agrees with the 
first movement, although I have n’t the figures 
here. This uniformity obtains where I did 
not expect it. ‘Thus, for example, Czerny 
marks the Sonata in E-flat, Op. 27, No. 1, 
Andante, “ quarter = 66;” Allegro, “ dotted 
quarter = 104” (disagreement); Allegro, 
“dotted half=112”; Adagio, “eighth = 
66;” Finale, “ quarter = 132,” or half = 66. 
Thus in this guast Fantasia we have thre: 
of the five movements on a common unit of 
pulsation. The tempos of the “ Moonlight” 
Sonata I neglected to copy. In the Appas- 
sionata Biilow gives Allegro, “ dotted quarter 
= 126;” Andante, “eighth =108;” Alle- 
gro, ma non troppo, “ quarter = 132.” So, 
also, in the apparently loosely connected but 
lovely Sonata in A-flat, Op. 110, Czerny 
gives, Moderato, “ quarter = 76;” Allegro 
molto, “dotted half = 120; ” Adagio, “eighth 
= 66;” Fuga, “dotted quarter = 100.” 
Biilow gives 69, 126 (= 63), 63, and 69, -“In 
the grand Opus 111, Czerny gives, “ eighth 
= 108,” “ quarter = 132,” and for the Arietta 
“dotted quarter = 63.” Biilow’s tempos are, 
“ quarter = 52,” “half = 66,” and “ dot- 
ted eighth = 48,” which indicates a remark- 
ably close correspondence, capable of being 
made yet closer without detriment, by taking 
the Arietta at 52, which perhaps improves it. 

I have thus gone into the question at some 
length, for the ground was new and interest- 
ing to me. P.rhaps it may be old to my 
readers. ‘The real test of it, of course, is to 
be made by artists. 

Is there a physical basis for the unity of 
the different movements in a Sonata? This 
is the question. W.S. B. Matuews. 


In this way the two. 
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ANTON DVORAK. freed him from his most oppressive musical 
(Translated from the Neue Freie Presse.) forced drudgery. And in this position it 
THE persons who attended the ‘first Phil- | seemed that matters were unfortunately des- 
harmonic Concert read in the programmes |tined to remain. Although such material as- 
for the first time the name of Anton Dvorak, | sistance afforded by the state undoubtedly 
and, for the first time, heard a composition, | carries within it moral assistance as well, 
“Slavische Rhapsodie fiir Orchester” (A-flat | Dvorak remained in his native land without 
major, No. 3), by the Unknown aforesaid. |an appointment and without a publisher. 
Berlin, Breslau, and Pesth had preceded us} It was not till Brahms had been summoned 
in the performance of this composition; in|by Herr Stremayr, the Minister, to replace 
most of the larger musical towns of Germany, |} Herbeck on the committee, that the recogni- 
and even in London, the work is to be found |tion of Dvorak’s talent took the necessary 
in the list of novelties for the season, ‘Then | practical turn, Brahms, who by deed as well 
the composer has achieved a position very |as by words aids every serious effort of pro- 
rapidly ? All at once, and yet very slowly.| nounced talent,— himself remaining unob- 
He had to go through bitter years of priva-| served and silent as Schumann once used to 
tion and heap up piles of compositions, ere | do, — obtained a publisher fur Dvorak, whose 
fortune smiled on him, and he was lucky | modesty amounted to timidity. Dvorak’s 
enough to become known and appreciated. |“ Slavische Tiinze” and “ Kliinge aus Mih- 
Dvorak was born in 1841, in a Bohemian | ren” were now published by Simrock. The 
village, near Kralup, on the Moldau. All the | merit of being the first publicly to recognize 
week he had to help his father in the latter’s | the unknown composer belongs to L. Ehlert, 
trade, but was allowed to play on Sundays in| who praises the above compositions with 
church, and at dances. When he was a youth | kindly eloquence in the Berliner National- 
of eigh‘een, the yearning fur more thorough | Zectung. “ Here,” says Ehlert, “is at last an- 
instruction in music impelled him irresistibly | other instance of genuine talent, and moreover 
to Prague, where that excellent musician, of genuinely natural talent. I consider ‘ Die 
Director Pietsch, received him into the organ | Slavischen Tiinze’ a work which will go 
school. Dvorak at first earnesdl the means of | round the world. Heavenly naturalness flows 
subsistence as a member of the band at the} through this music, and is the reason of its 
Bohemian Theatre, and subsequently as or-| great popularity. ‘Tuere is no trace of aught 
ganist in several of the churches of Prague, | artificial or labored. We have to do with 
with a brilliant annual salary of thirty, then | something thoroughly artistic, and not with a 
sixty, and finally one hundred and twenty | pasticcio, made up at hazard of national rem- 
florins. Amid incessant cares and privations,|iniscences. As is always the case with 
he composed with uninterrupted and fiery | broadly constituted talent, humor has a very 
zeal a large number of choruses, and wrote |large share in Dvorak’s music. Dvorak 
things for the chamber and the orchestra, in- | writes such merry and original basses that 
cluding even to Czeckish operas at the Lan-| they cause the heart of a real musician to 
destheater, without any amelioration of his|leap again with joy. The duets, too, on 
wretched circumstances~ some exceedingly pretty Moravian folk-songs, 
The happy notion then struck him of ap- | are of exhilarating freshness.” Se favor- 
plying to the Minister of Instruction in| able was the opinion of one of our mst emi- 
Vienna for an “artist’s stipend.” These|nent critics, though he was not acquainted 
stipends are granted annually by the state to| with Dvorak’s more important works for the 
assist “young and talented artists without| orchestra and the chamber. Herr Taubert, 
means.” Most of them are with perfect jus- | Royal Prussian Capellmeister, had Dvorak’s 
tice awarded to painters and sculptors, sea ciel “ Rhapsodie ” recently performed at 
last part of whose professional education ne-|one of the Symphony-Soirées of the Royal 
cessitates as a rule expensive travels for the | Chapel, an unusual mark of distinction, con- 
purpose of study. Such exhibitions cannot | sidering the classical and conservative charac- 
possibly foster to an equal extent the native | ter of the above concerts. Immediately after- 
talent for composition; still even in this re-| wards, and likewise in Berlin, Joseph Joachim 
spect they have not failed to bring forth good | played Dvorak’s Stringed Sextet. Thus they 
fruit. It is true that in many instances talent | are thoroughly German authorities who have 
does not realize all it at first seemed to prom- | drawn Dvorak from his native obscurity and 
ise. Nay, a number of: talented persons | greeted him as a man of unusual talent. We 
apply who do not even promise anything. | emphasize this fact, because it refutes the ri- 
Aong the petitions which, bending beneath | diculous suspicion that Dvorak’s reputation is 
the weight of scores, are annually forwarded |the work of the National-Czeckish party. 
to the Minister for a stipend, the largest} His fellow-countrymen in Prague naturally 
number usually come {rom composers who, of | patronized in their way the composer of 
the three indispensable qualifications — youth, | Czeckish operas, but “bei all ihrem Pro- 
want of means, and talent — possess only the | tegiren hit’ er kénnen” .... (“despite 
first two and waive all claim to the third. It) all their patronage, he might,” etc.). See 
was then a very agreeable surprise when one | Heine’s Poems. 
day Anton Dvorak, a petitioner from Prague,| There has really been no propaganda at 
sent in proofs of an intensive talent for com-| work on the part of Prague for Dvorak, and 
position, though it was a talent still in fer-|even had such a thing been attempted, how 
mentation. We recollect, for instance, a sym-| far does Czeckish pleading penetrate in the 











pure art. If any opposition was contemplated 
by the public and the critics against the art- 
descent of Dvorak’s work, it has really affected 
not Prague — but Berlin. The “ Rhapsodie” 
was received respectfully but not warmly. 
After the impression produced at the grand 
rehearsal, we expected it would have made a 
more lively impression. With its fresh, easy, 
flowing style, it has something about it which 
carries one away. By its national character 
and sensual charm, and also by the easy 
breadth of its form, which is somewhat dif- 
fusive and not stifily put together, it reminds 
the hearer of Schubert. ‘The very beginning 
preludes in an extremely happy fashion an 
andante motive first given by the harp alone, 
and then strengthened most pleasingly by the 
wind instruments, a motive which is reflect- 
ive, not sorrowful; only breathing a little 
touch of sadness. When we have the same 
motive rhythmically abridged as an Allegro 
in three-four time, the effect is marvelous. 
Then onward it sweeps in a whirl of joyous- 
ness. He who could write the first four- 
teen bars of this score must be called a man 
of extraordinary talent, genuine and sound. 
The themes of the “Slavische Rhapsodie ” 
are no national melodies, but free inventions 
of the composer. As its name implies, the 
“ Rhapsodie” has not the set form of a 
Sonata or an Overture; it is in one move- 
ment, but many parts. It cannot be charged 
with being too mixed; the whole of it is car- 
ried out with two motives, which undergo all 
kinds of transformations effected with contra- 
puntal cleverness. It must, on the other 
hand, be regarded as a mistake that the com- 
poser does not know how to end at the right 
moment, but, after several preliminary starts, 
| suddenly comes to a full stop or turns back 
again. Despite its length, the “ Rhapsodie ” 
does not weary for a moment; the mere 
charm of the instrumentation would not allow 
it to do so. Dvorak’s orchestral effects, 
moreover, by no means belong to the artifi- 
cial flowers sown at will on a piece of tapes- 
try; they are natural blossoms, or rather 
something flowering brightly forth from out 
the musical germ, and not to be thought of 
apart from it. Everything in the work de- 
notes an extraordinary feeling for genuine 
orchestral effect. Epvuarp HANSsLICK. 


—_——- 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF HANDEL. 
PART 27. CHAMBER MuUSIC.! 


Tue great edition of the works of Handel is 
now approaching completion. Sixty-four parts 
have already appeared, including the large ma- 
jority of the oratorios, the whole of the miscella- 
neous sacred music, most of the secular cantatas, 
twenty-four of the operas, and the greater part of 
the instrumental works; and it is, we believe, 
confidently expected that the entire works of the 
composer will be published by the year 1885 — 
the bi-centenary of his birth, The present edi- 
tion differs from all that have preceded it, not 
| only in containing a large number of works which 
| have not been previously published, but in giving 
many which have already appeared in a far more 
complete form than that to be found in éarlier 





phony pretty wild and untrammeled, but, at/ world of art? Tue national antipathy and | Qaitions. As instances may be named the score 
the same time, so full of talent, that Herbeck, | political opposition, evident in certain Vien- ; ; 
then a member of our committee, interested | nese opinions of Dvorak’s * Rhapsodie,” would | 
himself warmly for it. After that Dvorak | here be without justification, even were such 
received every year his artist’s stipend, which | considerations ever allowable in matters of 





of Israel in Egypt with the composer’s original 

trombone parts, that of Saul with Handel’s com- 

plete indications of the organ part, the warlike 
1 Printed for the German Handel Society, Leipzig. 
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Symphony in the second part of Joshua, and the | del, though they are here supplemented by some 


final Choruses to the second and third parts of 
Belshazzar, all of which were new to musicians. 
The volume now before us presents some very 
interesting pieces now published for the first 
time. 

It cannot, of course, be maintained that Han- 
del’s instrumental musie will at all stand on the 
same level with his great oratorios. In the very 
nature of things this is impossible. The develop- 
ment of the modern orchestra, and of the form 
of the Sonata and Symphony by Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven, has caused the older forms to be- 
come almost, if not altogether, obsolete. When 
Handel wrote, the Symphony, as we now know 
it, had no existence; the Suite was its prede- 
cessor and its then representative ; and most of 
Handel’s instrumental works, whether entitled 
Sonatas, Trios, or Concertos, bear more or less 
relation to the Suites. In these days the Suite 
is no longer employed as a vehicle for musical 
thought, unless the composer wishes to write in 
the antique style. The interest, therefore, which 
is awakened by such music as this of Handel's 
is to a considerable extent, though by no means 
entirely, historical, not to say antiquarian. 

The present volume contains the whole of 
Handel’s chamber music which has come down 
to us. We first find fifteen solo Sonatas for 
flute, oboe, or violin, with a figured bass for the 
harpsichord. These in modern nomenclature 
would probably be called duets, as the harpsi- 
chord, though it only has the accompaniment, is 
of considerable importance in all the pieces; but 
Dr. Chrysander in his preface mentions a curi- 
ous anomaly, namely, that while a composition 
for two violins and a figured bass was called a 
Trio, one for a single violin with a figured bass 
was called not a Duo but a Solo. It should be 
added that both works would also be entitled 
** Sonatas.” — at that time a vague name as re- 
gards form, and applied to almost any extended 
piece of instrumental music other than a Suite. 

The first works in this volume are fifteen So- 
natas or Solos, of which six are for violin, seven 
for flute, and two for oboe, with an accompani- 
ment for harpsichord. That the latter instru- 
ment was obbligato is proved not only by the fig- 
ured bass, but also by the fact that in some cases 
(for example in No. 5) passages are found for 
the harpischord alone. With the exception of 
the Sonata in A, No. 3, which has been often 
played by Herr Joachim, Mr. Henry Holmes, 
and other violinists, ths series of solos is al- 
most entirely unknown. According to his usual 
custom, Handel has borrowed from himself, and 
arranged various movements from other works. 
Thus, the finale of the second Sonata is founded 
on that ef the third Organ Concerto, while No. 
11 is merely an arrangement as a solo for flute 
of the fifth Organ Concerto. In No. 13 (now 
printed for the first time), we find a very inter- 
esting movement founded on the subjects after- 
wards used for the Fugue in “ From the censer ” 
(Solomon). 

The six Sonatas for two oboes and bass which 
come next in the volume have a special musical 
interest, as being beyond a doubt the earliest 
known works of Handel. They were written 
about 1696, when the composer was eleven years 
of age, and are now printed for the first time 
from a manuscript copy in the library of Buck- 
ingham Palace. Their interest is mainly histor- 
ical; they are antiquated in style, but the con- 
trapuntal skill shown in them proves that Han- 
del as a boy was in precocity of genius but little 
behind Mozart. 

The two sets of Trios (Ops. 2 and 5) which 
complete the present collection had been for the 
most part previously published by Walsh, and 





they are also included in Arnold’s edition of Han- 


| numbers not before printed. To a large extent 


they are compilations from other works, and were 
probably written rather to meet the requirements 
of publishers than from any desire of production 
on the part of the composer. Thus in Op. 2 
No. 4 contains the greater part of the Overture 
to Esther, with the first movement of the second 
Organ Concerto for a finale; while in Op. 5 we 
find in No. 1 the Overture to the Chandos An- 
them, “I will magnify Thee;” in No. 2 the 
Overture to the “Jubilate; ” in No. 4 that to 
Athalia ; in No. 5 the Fugue in E minor from 
the first set of “ Suites de Piéces,” with some 
slight alterations, and transposed into G minor ; 
while in No. 7 the Fugue is taken from the Over- 
ture to the Chandos Anthem, “ O sing unto the 
Lord a new song,” and the final minuet from the 
air “ Lascia la Spina,” in the second version of 
Il Trionfo del Tempo. In most of these Sonatas 
short movements, such as Bourrées, Gavottes, 
ete., are added to complete the work ; but a large 
portion of the matter contained in them is, as 
has been said, put together from other sources. — 
Lond. Mus. Times. 


—_——e——— 


THE CONSERVATOIRE OF PARIS AND 
ITS CLASSICAL CONCERTS. 

(From Correspondence of the Chicago Tribune, Feb. 19, 1879.) 

Tue Conservatoire and its concerts are both 
interesting subjects, though not equally so. The 
concerts are probably the most perfect in the 
world, not excepting even those of Leipzig, 
Vienna, or London, each of which has claimed 
a similar honor. The Conservatoire, however, 
cannot justly be ranked so high. It is a useful 
institution, and does a good deal for the musical 
and dramatic arts in France; but there are 
schools in Italy, Germany, and Belgium, superior 
and more famous. In addition to numerous class 
and lecture rooms devoted to the teaching of 
various branches of the sister arts, the Conser- 
vatoire boasts a small, well-composed musical 
library, a fine museum of musical instruments 
(too seldom visited), and a tiny theatre or con- 
cert-room (for it serves both purposes), of which 
I shall speak more particularly. The library is 
at present in the charge of that erudite and sin- 
gular composer, M. Wekerlin, —a bibliophile of 
the old sort, and the author of many charming 
works, literary as well as musical. Most of the 
manuscripts stored away on the shelves of the 
library are Prix-de-Rome compositions. I was 
first introduced to the secluded attractions of the 
Conservatoire library by M. Chouquet, the benevo- 
lent and learned custodian of the museum, who 
has managed, with the niggardly pecuniary as- 
sistance of the state, to accumulate in one small 
gallery the most complete collection of musical in- 
struments with which I am acquainted. Amongst 
them are the pianos on which Auber, Herold, 
and Meyerbeer composed so many immortal 
works, Auber’s is fitted up with an inkstand 
let in‘o the wooden frame beside the keyboard, 
and the ivory keys still bear inky traces of the 
master’s inspirations. Farther on is a guitar, 
once the property of Paganini, by whom it was 
presented to Hector Berlioz. The autographs of 
both are inscribed upon the face of the instru- 
ment. Paganini’s signature is half effaced ; that 
of Berlioz is clear, neat, and legible as his nota- 
tion. A harpsichord close by is credited with 
having accompanied Beethoven on his travels, 
but M. Chouquet does not vouch for the truth 
of the story. Under a glass case in the centre 
of the gallery are several exquisite violins of 
Stradivarius and other famous makers. One of 
the elaborately painted and gilded harps, stand- 
ing near a gigantic octochord at the end of the 
room, had been often touched by the Royal 





fingers of poor Marie Antoinette before it passed 
into the hands of M. Chouquet. The octochord 
itself merits inspection, as do the rare old harpsi- 
chords, spinets, serpents, and other obsolete in- 
struments with which the museum is crowded, 
—an orderly crowding, mind you, for the custo- 
dian of all these treasures watches over them 
with almost paternal fondness. Wo betide the 
profane visitor who dares to disarrange a single 
clarinet, or to scratch a particle of paint off the 
invaluable Roeckels ! 

The head and Director of the Conservatoire is 
at present M. Ambroise Thomas, who succeeded 
to the post on the death of Auber. Auber in 
his turn had replaced Cherubini, — that rigid, 
formal old Italian, who hated, and was so well 
hated by, Berlioz. But M. Ambroise Thomas 
has no authority over the celebrated Société des 
Concerts, whose magnificent matinées have filled 
the theatres on Sundays for fifty-two seasons. 
The Société ‘des Concerts is an independent as- 
sociation of artists, chiefly connected by profes- 
sional ties with the Conservatoire, which is ac- 
customed to give eighteen concerts every winter, 
between November and Easter-Sunday. On the 
evening of Easter-Sunday the season is closed by 
a sacred concert. Most of the members — four- 
score or thereabouts — of the band are men well 
on in years, and individually sufficiently educat- 
ed and skilled in music to play solo if required. 
Long confraternity and the habit of playing to- 
gether have welded the separate members into 
a harmonious whole such as could nowhere else 
be found. The most entire discipline at all 
times prevails, No one attempts to thrust him- 
self more upon notice than his fellows; each is 
content to play his own part modestly and per- 
fectly, and each considers himself amply re- 
warded if, by so doing, he contributes to the 
attainment of the desired effect. It is not sur- 
prising, then, that with such principles under- 
lying its system the society has won so great a 
reputation. 

The concerts are invariably vocal and instru- 
mental, and, with rare exception, the programmes 
affect a sternly classical character. 

Twice or thrice in a season room will be made 
for a new-comer (and all living composers are 
“new,” in a sense, to the gray-beards of the 
Faubourg Poissonniére). On Sunday, for in- 
stance, Mr. Arthur Sullivan (whose “ H. M. S. 
Pinafore ” has been delighting you lately, I ob- 
serve) was given a hearing. To correct the 
dash of profane lightness (!) added to the pro- 
gramme by the “In Memoriam” overture of 
the English composer, we had all Beethoven’s 
music to the “ Ruins of Athens,” all Mendels- 
sohn’s “ Italian Symphony,” and Handel's “ Hal- 
lelujah Chorus.” From this you will get a fair 
notion of the entertainment usually supplied us. 
And right royal entertainment it is! A feast 
for kings. ; 

Poor old George of Hanover and his daughter 
used to be assiduous attendants at the Con- 
servatoire, and Queen Isabella may yet be met 
there. Apart from them and the Orleans 
princes, however, we have had few sprigs of 
royalty in France lately to enjoy these superb 
concerts. En revanche, we have had a Jiberal 
supply of presidents and ministers. Mme. 
Thiers occasionally patronized the Conserva- 
toire; her husband less often, I believe. Marshal 
MacMahon belongs to the benighted class of 
men “who have no music in their souls,” —a 
class justly considered suspicious by the poet. I 
remember seeing him listen to the “ Eroica” 
symphony a few years ago. Imagine a martyr 
at the stake, a Hindoo fakir having knives thrust 
into him, or Job enduring the manifold misfort- 
unes that came upon him! But if the marshal 
scorned the pleasure which soothes even the sav- 
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age breast, his wife did not. Her portly — not 
to say ungainly — figure was frequently seen in 
the presidential box, exactly opposite the centre 
of the orchestra, —the best place in the hall. 
Next to this are the boxes reserved for the Di- 
rectors of the Conservatoire and for the minis- 
ters. M. Ambroise Thomas was in his place, as 
usual, last Sunday. Close to him sat M. Jules 
Ferry, the new Minister of Fine Arts; and in a 
corner, apart, I noticed M. Léon Say, brooding, 
as it seemed to me, over the denunciation of the 
treaties of commerce, rather than listening to 
the “ Ruins of Athens.” 

Charles Gounod now and then puts in an ap- 
pearance in the neighborhood of Mme. Massart, 
but I have not remarked him for a long while. 
Nor have I this year seen Victor Jonciéres, the 
composer of “ La Reine Berthe,” the unfortu- 
nate opera lately produced by M. Halanzier, — 
who was wont to share one of the two journal- 
ists’ boxes with myself and others worthier : M. 
Oscar Commettant, the critic of the Siécle ; 
“ Benedict ” Jouvin, of the Figaro, and several 
besides. 

As the little theatre of the Conservatoire can 
only accommodate about seven hundred or eight 
hundred people, and as all the seats are let to 
subscribers, the concerts are practically private. 
The outside public does get a stray place or 
two, but only when the regular subscribers do 
not use them. In fact, the Conservatoire is the 
most select and most fashionable place in Paris, 
— far more so than the Opera or the Elysée, to 
which any one who goes early enough is admit- 
ted. 

The hall, or theatre, is a long, low, oblong 
room, rounded at both ends, and constructed 
chiefly of wood. The roof is slightly arched. 
Tn addition to a row of baignoirs, there are two 
tiers of boxes and a small amphitheatre. The 
musicians are stationed partly on the stage and 
partly in front of it. At the extreme back are 
the trombones, the drums, and a couple of contre- 
basses. Then, less removed, come more con- 
trebasses, violoncellos, the horns, trumpets, bas- 
soons, and the other wood instruments. All 
these are arranged in straight.rows on the 
stage. Just in front, in one long line, come the 
violas; and below these the first and second 
violins, forming two quadrant-shaped groups 
facing each other, to the right and left of the 
conductor, The choir, which numbers some 
seventy members, male and female, sits on 
benches in front of the violins,— the soprani 
and contralti facing the basses and tenors. All 
the men, instrumentalists or vocalists, wear 
evening dress. The ladies are clad in white. 
When the executants are all comfortably seated, 
there is not much room left for the audience, — 
on the ground floor, at least. 

But, though we might wish for a little more 
space at the Conservatoire, we have not a single 
other objection to make. As a concert-room the 
theatre is unmatched. Whether it be that un- 
wittingly the architects hit upon the ideal form 
of a concert-hall, or whether its virtues ‘come 
from age, certain it is that it is acoustically per- 
fect. When the orchestra, conducted by M. 
Deldevez or M. Lamoureux, attacks the opening 
bars of some immortal work, — a Mendelssohnian 
symphony, perchance, — making the aged frame 
of the theatre quiver with music like a well- 
seasoned Amati or Stradivarius, I would not 
change my fauteuil in the Conservatoire for an 
Academic chair. Mundane cares are shaken off 
for one delightful moment as the glorious strains, 
as gloriously rendered, fill the room; and the 
passage from the blissful region of harmony 








A WAGNERIAN APPEAL. 


[Tne Musical Review (New York) prints the 
following translation of a letter from Herr Hans 
von Wolzogen, one of Wagner’s most fanatical 
admirers, to Mr. B. J. Lang, of Boston, Mass. ] 


BAYREUTH, October 2, 1879. 
Most Honorep Sir: 

On Herr Wilhelmj’s sending us recently some 
accounts of the enormous progress [?!] of Wag- 
nerianism in America, Meister Wagner called to 
mind gratefully the numerous proofs of personal 
good-will which had come to him from thence in 
times past, and remembered with pleasure, among 
other things, the visit you once paid him in Swit- 
zerland. This has induced us to apply to you, 
at a period of great importance to the labor of 
the master’s life, for kindly help in furthering 
this work through the American interest that has 
already been won to his cause. 

You know that, after the imposing perform- 
ances of the first festival at Bayreuth, in 1876, 
he succeeded in combining the various associa- 
tions, which had hitherto worked only sporad- 
ically in Wagner’s cause, into one general “ Bay- 
reuth Patrons’ Union.” The object of this body 
was gradually to unite together, through its rep- 
resentatives in Germany and abroad, all near 
and distant friends of the master’s art and theo- 
ries into a stout and enduring association, ‘This 
association was to take upon itself to procure the 
necessary means for the master, that he might 
successfully develop a single, ephemeral festival 
into an institution, the founding of which has 
been the sole object of his whole life, the institu- 
tion, namely, of permanently assured repetitions 


of those splendid examples of the purest style of 


artistic performance; thus rendering possible the 
periodical assembling together of the best artistic 
forces inGermany. These zxsthetic experiences, 
repeated at regular intervals in Bayreuth, and 
based upon careful rehearsals under Wagner’s 
incomparably genial leadership, might become a 
sort of living school of «esthetic culture, and a 
classical tradition for the noblest form of art. 

As we have, unluckily, no tradition to fall back 
upon for the performance of the works of our 
immortal classic masters in a genuinely pure 
style, and as this lack can be made good to us 
only by the peculiar talent of a creative artist 
like Wagner, so would Wagner’s own works be 
exposed, in turn, to a treatment utterly wanting 
in true style, after the master’s death, unless the 
opportunity were offered him betimes to realize 
that which could not be obtained permanently 
through merely isolated cases, namely, the clas- 
sical tradition of performance, by means of the 
regularly recurring formation of a considerable 
artistic body, meeting periodically for the purpose 
of practice and performance. : 

These periodical meetings would, furthermore, 
serve to munumentalize, beyond his life-time, 
Wagner's genial talent of performing in a pure 
style the works of our older masters, especially 
of our great symphonists, as an infallible tradi- 
tion for the future. If this incomparable talent 
is not to be lost to art, the time must be very 
zealously utilized, considering the master’s age, 
that the institution may be set on foot as soon as 
possible, and may have a profitable duration ; 
for without the. assurance of it, he himself could 
not make up his mind to waste his strength upon 
a merely isolated repetition of a festival, without 
the guaranty of further results. 

He had promised the members of his “ Patrons’ 
Union” that his latest great work, Parsifal, 
should open the series of these periodical festi- 
vals, if enough interest were shown in the mat- 


within to the workaday world without shocks | ter to enable him to begin with it, in 1880. This 
expectation has proved delusive; in the first 
place, because the rate of subscription to the 


you like a rude waking from a dream. 
Harry MELTzER. 











necessary fund had been fixed at a very low 
figure, out of regard for the small means of a 
large number of German artists, so that now a 
list of members, which has in two years reached 
the number of 1,700, has not been able to raise 
100,000 marks (about $25,000); and, in the 
next place, because our exertions to procure 
larger subscribers, in which we thought ourselves 
justified in again appealing only to German 
friends of art, met with scarcely any notice. 

If we wish to make the beginning of the en- 
terprise possible as early as 1881, we must now 
look to renewed agitation, to enable us at least 
to quadruple our small fund next year. In such 
case, an assured series of four great festivals 
could be guaranteed to take place in the course 
of the next ten years. 

On these conditions alone would Wagner be 
ready to apply his energies to beginning the 
series with the performance of Parsifal. The 
three ensuing festivals, occurring every third 
year (1884, 1887, 1890), would consist of ideal 
performances of Wagner’s other works, each one 
being repeated several times. With these would 
be combined rehearsals and performances of clas- 
sical symphonic compositions, by the musicians 
collected in Bayreuth, under Wagner’s leadership. 

Should our Union come into possession of still 
larger means in the course of these ten years, 
then not only could the festival-plays be repeated 
oftener, but the symphony concerts could be 
given as especial performances in the interven- 
ing years; which would immensely increase the 
efficiency and influence of the institution. 

Only such persons as shall have rendered these 
artistic experiences possible by their material 
aid are to take part in enjoying them; that is 
to say, only the members of the Patrons’ Union; 
and then, according to the measure of their sub- 
scriptions. They will have the more extended 
rights, in the ratio that the larger amount of early 
subscriptions will procure for all participants the 
possibility of proportionately richer and more jfre- 
quent artistic enjoyment. 

At the beginning of this new agitation, we 
turn our eyes all the more to foreign countries, 
since our own native land has only proved hith- 
erto that it does not possess the means to furnish 
the needed material aid to the ideal cause. 

It is for our advantage, above all things, to 
win to ourselves the cooperation of single, active 
Jriends in various countries, who would be will- 
ing to exert themselves to enlist those of their 
fellow-countrymen who are already adherents of 
Wagner's art, and to collect their subscriptions 
to our fund. The manner of such collection 
must be determined by them, according to the 
existing conditions in their various countries; we 
can give only general directions. For the agita- 
tion of the matter in America, which, as we hear, 
favors the master so energetically, we know no 
friend of the cause in whom we could place 
greater confidence than yourself. We therefore 
hereby ask your codperation. 

That you may know something definite about 
our plans and aspirations, I send the following 
condensed announcement, which might, perhaps, 
be. brought to the knowledge of your fellow- 
countrymen in the form of an advertisement in 
American newspapers, so that the affair may be 
made known as generally as possible at the out- 
set, 

“ Richard Wagner is prepared to institute pe- 
riodical repetitions of the great festivals in Bay- 
reuth, by the most artistic forces in Germany, 
under his personal supervision. 

“JT order that such festivals may be given at 
least every third year, beginning with 1881: the 
Bayreuth Patrons’ Union, which was founded for 
the purpose, is stil] in need of the sum of $100,- 
000 which must be raised by that time. 
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“This sum is to be raised by large subscrip- 
tions during the year 1880. 

“ Only subscribers will obtain admission to 
the festivals. 

“ The following conditions apply to American 
subscribers : — 

“1. Every subscriber of $100 obtains admis- 
sion to eight separate performances of the festival- 
stage-plays in Bayreuth. 

“2. The choice of performances is at the sub- 
scriber’s option. 

“3, Every repetition of the same play is to 
be accounted as the same performance. 

“4, Whoever does not desire to visit a per- 
formance in person, can transfer his right to 
another person, after having the transfer indorsed 
by the board of directors of the Bayreuth Patrons’ 
Union. 

“5. Whoever wishes to visit only three per- 
formances of the next (first) festival-play in Bay- 
reuth, but does not purpose attending the sub- 
sequent festivals, has to pay only $25, but has no 
right to transfer. 

“The next (first) festival-play in Bayreuth 
will be Parsifal, by Richard Wagner. 

“The performances of Parsifal will be fol- 
lowed in the ensuing festivals-years (1884, 1887, 
1890), by the other works of Wagner; several 
being given at the same festival, as far as possi- 
ble, and each work repeated several times.” 

Upon the appearance of this advertisement, a 
central committee would probably have to be 
formed, to receive and answer applications. Its 
address should be given at the end of the adver- 
tisement. It should announce itself to be in 
readiness to receive subscriptions, and strenu- 
ously urge that the same be paid by December 1, 
1880, at the latest. 

The festivals during the next ten years will 
most probably be arranged as follows, if we get 
the necessary money by 1881 : — 

1881. Parsifal (given 4 times). 

1884. Tristan und I soled, ) 

Die Meistersinger. § 

1887. Der Fliegende Hollinder, 
Tannhiduser, 
Lohengrin. 

1890. Das Rheingold, 
Die Walkiire, 
Siegfried, 
Gitterdémmerung. 

In addition to these will be given, as the mas- 
ter sees fit, and according to the state of the 
treasury, either in the intervening years or dur- 
ing the festivals themselves, rehearsals and per- 
formances of symphonies, with entrance free to 
subscribers to the festivals. 

The prices will be: — 

For eight performances, or four performances 
and two repetitions of each, $100. 

For the first three performances (Parsifal, and 
two repetitions of the same), $25.00. 

For all the performances and repetitions 
(thirty-one in number), $400.00. 

If this condensed statement is made very 
widely known in America, either through the 
press, or by other similar means, there can be 


(3 times each.) 


} (3 times each.) 


\ (3 times each.) 


no doubt but that you will procure for us very | 


efficient aid from your country, and will materi- 
ally help the master toward the realization of 
the labor of his life ! 

If you cannot devote yourself personally to 
this agitation, you doubtless know well disposed 
individuals who would undertake the office. 

Although I am now on the 14th page of this 
letter, I have yet spoken very briefly, and have 
been able to touch upon many important points 
only cursorily. Yet I hope that you can picture 
the state of affairs with sufficient clearness. We 
must have the money ina year and a half. 
Then, and only then, will the master offer to all 











participants the work of his life. 
thusiastic for his art, and able to give something | 


America is en- | from Antigone and Cdipus, parts of a Cheru- 


bini Requiem, etc., began to reward their pains, 


for it; ten times more than his own native | delight their audiences, and inspire the singers 


country. - Let it be the task of his friends there 
to get as many subscribers, and as soon as possi- | 
ble. Let this task be confided to you, most hon- | 
ored Sir! Do what you can for the noblest cause | 
of art. The article in the North American Re- 
view, ‘The Work and Mission of My Life,” by 
R. Wagner, may be of ideal aid to you in the 
agitation. If musical aid is needed, our New 
York representative, Damrosch, and, we think, 
Thomas, will be the right men. for the purpose. 
Damrosch seems not to be prepared to carry out 
the great pecuniary agitation. As, in this our 
new departure, Herr Schén, our representative 
in Worms, who alone has already raised 10,000 
marks(about $2,500), has been appointed leader 
of the agitation in Germany, so be our honored 
Boston representative appointed leader of the | 
agitation in America. The master himself, re- 
calling your visit to him, has acceded to this de- 
termination. 

You may be as sure of his heartiest and rich- 
est thanks and of the gratitude of all of us for 
your cooperation, as of your own satisfaction in | 
the splendid fruits which will spring mainly from | 
your endeavors in the highest cause of art. 

In hopeful anticipation of these fruits, I call 
out to you: “To our meeting at Parsifal!” 
the motto of our community, and give you the 
best greetings from Wahnfried, remaining with 
the deepest respect, 

Your most devoted, 
Hans Paut, FREIHERR VON WOLZOGEN. 
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ey Tuts New Year’s number of our 
JouRNAL has to ask indulgence for many 
short-comings. Half of the matter prepared 
for the number perished in the great fire of 
Sunday night, which in three hours reduced 
the noble building containing the offices of 
our publishers to bare empty walls. Fortu- 
nately the Riverside Press was at a safe dis- 
tance from the flames, and it was possible at 
the eleventh hour to begin anew, and bring 
the paper out within a day or two of the 
usual date, though in great haste, involving 
the postponement of several little plans for 
its improvement. 





ay 


Honor SAvepD.— Looking at the beautiful 
front wall (ail that is left standing) of the Ca- 
thedral Block, on the day after the fire, our | 
attention was caught by the sign of our pub- 
lishers over the door. Smoke and flame had 
obliterated all the letters but the five composing 
the word Honos, thus : — ; 

HOvZHICN, OSSGGS & US 
panieeey arneet 


THE ORCHESTRAL QUESTION IN 
THE VOCAL CLUBS. 


Tue amateur singing clubs and_ societies, 
whose concerts are becoming year by year a 
more and more important feature of our musical 
season, began with the social practice of part- 
songs, mostly for male voices. By slow de- 
grees, some of them enlarged their programme 
by grappling occasionally with some musical 
task of greater magnitude, more worthy of the 
splendid assemblages of voices and of talents 
which they had brought to bear on such a monto- 
onous succession of small forms. Noble choruses 














with a loftier aim. That was one step gained. 
The next was to take up entire works of large 
and noble character, like Schumann’s Paradise 
and the Peri, Mendelssohn’s Walpurgis-Night, 


|ete., and present them with a mere piano-forte 


accompaniment. The third step, equally im- 
portant, — nay, logically and necessarily involved 
in the last, was much harder to accomplish. 


| Slowly, timidly, and tentatively did any club 


brace itself up to the bold venture of giving one 
of these great works in its completeness, as the 
composer intended that it should be given, — 
with a full orchestral accompaniment. 

One serious obstacle was the expense. An 
orchestra is a costly luxury. But, on the other 
hand, these clubs, resting on the annual assess- 
ments of their hundreds of “ associate members,” 
soon found their treasuries equal to an occa- 
sional indulgence of this sort. If it costs $500 
more to ‘give the Midsummer Night’s Dream 
properly, — that is, with orchestra, —and if the 


‘club has in its treasury $500 which it can well 


spare, how can there be any question of the 
true course to take? You wish to do the work ? 
Then do it whole, and do it well; do it as Men- 
delssohn meant it; show that you are in earnest 
about it; all which is only possible through the 
codperation of the orchestra. 

But there are greater obstacles, as yet only 
partially, and not in all cases quite believingly 
and heartily, overcome. These reside not in the 
money question, not in any mere externals, but 
in the state of mind, the various degrees of 
musical taste and culture, the lack of musical 
knowledge, judgment, and experience of the 
individuals who compose the choir. There are 
prejudices, partialities, clingings to a narrow and 
a simple, easy field, fears of venturing into too 
deep waters, jealousy of any overshadowing in- 
fluence of instrumental over purely vocal sounds, 
apprehensions lest our fine voices may not be 
well enough heard, or lest we (the singers) may 
not hear them well enough ourselves, and many 
more such reasons. Of course, any singing 
club or circle has a perfect right to limit itself 
to any sphere, however narrow, it may please. 
Only, once on the upward path of higher aspira- 
tion and of grander work, it must inevitably press 
on and make thorough work of it, or fail and sink 
into insignificance. We think these clubs have 
reached a point in this matter where they must 
either go forward or fall back. They have 
themselves, by their few experiments in this 
direction, opened a vista of progressive high 
attainment, which they cannot now shut off and 
think to preserve any freshness of interest, or 
keep any sure hold on the sympathies either of 
the general musical public, or of their associate 
members who supply the sinews of their tuneful 
war. 

The arguments for this belief are simply 
these : — 

(1.) Wherever a club has tried it, has per- 
formed a noble work with orchestra, the experi- 
ment has been crowned with success, and has 
wrought conviction both in the outside listeners, 
and, what is more important, in many a doubting 
member of the singing club itself. There was 
no resisting such a test as one presented by one 
of the clubs a year or two ago, when Gade’s 
Crusaders was once sung with orchestra, and a 
week afterwards repeated with only voices and 
piano-forte. The repetition actually feil flat; 
if it was not Hamlet with the réle of Hamlet left 
out, it was at least Hamlet without scene, atmos- 
phere, or background; musically, hardly the 
shadow, or a half suggestion, of the thing. Since 
that experience singing societies have been con- 
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siderably less shy of the orchestra, and have 
even discovered that they could afford to em- 
ploy it now and then. 

(2.) With each advance in musical experi- 
ence, it becomes more apparent to the most 
ordinary intelligence that, in works of this kind, 
the orchestration is not a mere ad libitum accom- 
paniment, but an integral, essential element in 
the complete and complex whole. 


‘ 
ment, the very various points of view from which 
they are instinctively impelled to regard music. 
Iam not speaking of those persons who are mere 
musical voluptuaries, with whom music goes in 
at one earand out at the other, but of those who 
are inclined to take the art seriously. 

Setting aside that cultured understanding of 
the art of music which is but seldom to be looked 








It cannot be | for in amateurs, it may be said that one of the 


set aside without vital harm to the whole spirit | rarest things to find inthe average music-lover 


and’ intention of the work. It is a gross injus- 
tice to the composer to divest his composition of 
all means of expression save the single one of 
voices. More than that: not only is the or- 
chestra an added means of expression, a great 
element of beauty, but in many such works it is 
so implicated in the whole structure of the work, 
so woven into its very texture, that its parti- 
colored threads cannot be raveled out and leave 
the vocal web in an ideal sense complete. Ina 
capella music, Palestrina and the like, the voice 
parts do make a complete whole in themselves ; 
but it is far different in works composed for or- 
chestra and voices, polyphonically interwoven, as 
in all the great vocal works of Bach and Handel, 
and in the oratorios, psalms, and secular cantatas 
of the modern masters. 

(3.) The singers’ fear of having their pre- 
cious voices overshadowed by the instruments 
behind them is one that is sure of cure by habit. 
It is a necessity, and therefore they will soon 
accustom themselves to the strange element, so 
that they can “hear themselves” both “ think ” 
and sing in spite of all the double basses and the 
brass. To draw out from the tone-web these 
essential threads, leaving only those that are 
represented by the human voice, is no way to 
improve effect or get relief in the dilemma. As 
well might the Tenor, in a four-part song, request 
the Alto to be mute lest he should not be clearly 
heard ! 

But we may well take courage in this matter, 
since the fine examples of complete performance 
which the Cecilia and the Apollo Club have 
given us. And now we are glad to learn that 
the Boylston Club, to which we are indebted for 
so many fine productions of works of Palestrina, 
Bach, Astorga, Cherubini, is resolved to follow 
suit, and, yielding to the eloquent appeal of its 
earnest conductor, Mr. Osgood, will bring out 
erelong the beautiful 137th Psalm, by Goetz, 
complete, with orchestra. 


—————— 


MUSICAL PREJUDICE. 


“Prejudice . . . . talks enormous nonsense, and would 
like, from the summit of its insolence, to assume the re- 
gency over every part of the art of music.” 

Hector BERLi0z. 

THERE exists, no doubt, a large amount of 
unenlightened prejudice in every musical com- 
munity; it is unquestionably difficult to free our 
musical judgments, even our musical likings and 
dislikings, from the influence of certain precon- 
ceived notions about the art, or about this or 
that school of composers. Some skeptics even 
go so far as to hint that the musical opinions of 
by far the greater part, not only of our public, but 


is catholicity of taste. Almost every one looks 
for a certain something in music, and unless he 
finds just that something the music fails to ap- 
peal strongly to his feelings; if he does find it, 
on the other hand, his feelings are duly worked 
upon, and all other considerations appear to him 
as of secondary moment. So long as the par- 





of musicians themselves, are governed entirely | 


by prejudice. Yet it seems to me that the 
power of sheer prejudice over music-lovers, in 
general, has been vastly overrated ; at least that 
a large proportion of the prejudice that unques- 
tionably exists among us is by no means so gra- 
tuitous and foolish as some persons would have 
us believe. 

To leave musicians by profession out of the 
question for the present, and to speak only of 
the more or less cultivated music-lovers, whose 
active interest in the art prompts them to hold 
very decided opinions, let us consider, for a mo- 


ticular something he looks for is palpably there, 
the music may have whatever other qualities it 
will, he likes it. What this something is varies 
according to the individual; but I think that it 
is, in most instances, rather a general, not always 
important, characteristic of the music than a 
special or particular one, as the average music- 
lover is ever more amenable to general impres- 
sions than to the value of especial points. Let 
me try to make this clear by some examples. 

There is a certain quaintness of style (to the 
modern ear), a seemingly calm monotony of reg- 
ularly recurring musical figures, a general absence 
of sensationalism, and a modesty of dynamic effect 
in a great portion of the music of the Bach-Han- 
del period. The same qualities may be found, 
in less degree, in most of the music of Gluck, 
Haydn, Mozart, and of the young Beethoven. 

Archaeophilus finds these characteristics just 
suited to his musical taste; he consequently is 
fond of the older music in general. ‘The won- 
derful beauty of form, the admirable evolution of 
the composition from its primordial theme, the 
perfect order in the harmony, and the grace and 
heart-moving sentiment of the melody which are 
to be found in the jine examples of the music of 
these by-gone periods may, very possibly, not be 
felt by him in the least; it is only the prevailing 
atmosphere, so to speak, of the music that he de- 
lights in, 

In the music of our own day there is an in- 
tensity and variety of dynamic effect, an unre- 
strained passionateness of expression, an abun- 
dance of yearning chromatic dissonances and of 
somewhat turgid harmony, which give an im- 
pression of vastness and infinite struggle, which 
is just what most moves the soul of Neodizemon. 
He is consequently in favor of the new musical 
lights. It may be a matter of total indifference 
to him whether the music be coherent or not, 
whether its passionate expression be at the ex- 
pense of beauty, or consonant with beauty. Its 
general atmosphere is congenial to him. 

It is not strange, then, that Archaeophilus 
should abhor Wagner and Brahms, and that 
Neodizemon should yawn at Bach. You call 
both of them prejudiced, because the one may 
leave the hall to smoke a cigarette during the 
performance of “ Siegfried’s Death-March,” or 
the other may indulge himself in unparliamen- 
tary language so soon as he sees a Bach fugue 
down on the programme. I say, not so! Both 
well know that they are not going to hear what 
they want. If I dislike the smell of tobacco 
smoke, I cannot be fairly called prejudiced be- 
cause [ object to sitting in a smoking-car. 

The real trouble with Archaeophilus and 
Neodizemon is that the predominant musical lik- 
ings of both are a matter of sheer Dr. Fell. The 
one is just as far from truly appreciating Bach 
as the other is from appreciating Wagner. You 
can fool either of them most egregiously. Let 
the one hear a succession of rampant harmonies 





fully scored for the modern orchestra, and he 

















will swallow them unhesitatingly as grand music. 
The other will ride up to the seventh heaven of 
ecstasy on the wings of the dreariest and stupid- 
est Pleyel variations, just as easily as he will on 
the divine pinions of Bach’s E major fugue. 

What both are after is mere manner, not mat- 
ter ; sheer external accidents of music, not “das 
Genie, ich meine den Geist.” 

I know I have taken very extreme cases, per- 
haps so extreme as to make shipwreck of the 
law. Yet it seems to me that a great deal of 
the indiscrimination with which the general mu- 
sical judgment is afflicted is to be really attrib- 
uted to this superficial way of looking at music, 
rather than to anything resembling unreasoning 
or unreasonable individual prejudice. 


W. F. A. 





MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


HANDEL AND Haypn Soctety.— The annual perform- 
ance of the great Christmas Oratorio, The Messiah, 
crowded the Music Hall, as it always does, with a devoted 
and delighted audience. It was one of the best perform- 
ances, upon the whole, within our recollection. Every 
number was full of life, and power, and beauty. The chorus 
ranks were very full and the grand choruses rolled out with 
majestic volume, prompt and clear and well sustained. The 
soloists, with some allowance in behalf of Mr. Fritsch, the 
tenor, whose voice was not quite equal to some portions of 
his task (though he sang intelligently and like an artist, espe- 
cially well in “ Thou shalt dash them ’’), were highly satis- 
factory. Miss Fanny Kellogg, always interesting, showed a 
great improvement; she has rid herself of that explosive 
way which used to mar the beauty of her singing; and her 
fine upper voice has gained in power and sweetness of tone, 
while her execution and her sustaining power seem to be 
steadily gaining. Miss Winant’s most remarkable and 
beautiful contralto tones, into which she knows how to throw 
a great deal of honest, true expression, charmed the audience, 
And our great basso, Mr. M. W. Whitney, was in all his 
glory; never have we heard him when his voice seemed so 
pure and noble, and so great! One of his final sub-bass 
tones made one think of the traditions of Lablache. And 
he was equally in his finest mood, singing it all con amore 
and with vital power. 

The effect of the performance was greatly enhanced by the 
large orchestra (twelve first. violins, with Bernhard Liste- 
mann at their head); and this increase was fortunate, since 
the organ by some accident was disabled through a great 
part of the evening. Mr. Zerrahn conducted as if he knew 
his forces, felt his power, knew and felt the inspired Handel- 
ian work, and enjoyed every note of it. 





CamBrivGE. The first of the University Concerts was 
given December 18, at the Sanders Theatre. Like the 
Harvard Symphony Concerts, the subscription list had filled 
up slowly, but at last reached the point where it was con- 
sidered safe to venture to give them. After all, the beautiful 
theatre was less than half filled at this first concert. The 
following was the programme : — 

Overture to Ruy Blas, in C Minor, Op.95 . Mendelssohn. 
Recitative and Aria, “Che fard senza Euri- 

dice,’ from Orpheus. . 3 . « « « « « Gluck, 

Miss Mathilde Phillipps. 


Symphony, No. 8, in F major, Op. 93 . Beethoven. 
Introduction to Lohengrin . aki ts Wagner, 
Recitative and Aria, “ Ah! quel giorno,’’ from 

Semiramide Rossini. 


Miss Mathilde Phillipps. 
Overture to Oberon, in E major . - Von Weber. 
The orchestra was the Boston Philharmonic, under the 
leadership of Bernhard Listemann, enlarged for this series of 
concerts to forty members. ‘Their playing was adinirable, it 
is almost superfluous to say, or to speak again of the marked 
improvement arising from the more frequent rehearsals nec- 
essary for the performances at the three series of orchestral 
concerts of the present season, 
The admirable sonority of the Sanders Theatre seemed to 


give additional strength and volume to their playing, which 


on this evening was of their best. The Symphony and both 
Overtures were admirably rendered, Justice compels us to 
add that the Introduction to * Lohengrin” alone received 
the honor of an encore, Miss Mathilde Phillipps sang with 
great acceptance Gluck’s aria, and in rest toad d 
for a repetition of the aria from Semiramide gave instead 
the familiar “ Mandolinata,”’ 





Max Brucn’s “ Opyssgus.” — The performance of this 
remarkable work complete, with chorus, male and female solo 
voices, and orchestra, in the Music Hall, December 22, was 
a new feather in the cap of the Cecilia, and a notable event 
of our present musical season. It had been very thoroughly 
and critically rehearsed under Mr. B. J. Lang, and in all its 
length, with all its difficulties, it was in the main very satis- 
factorily done. It will take more than one hearing to make 
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it universally appreciated; but the voice, we think, of those 
best qualified to judge was one of warm approval and de- 
light. The argument of the poem, based, of course, on 
Homer's “ Odyssey,’’ and conforming for the most part very 
closely to its order of events, was printed in our last, and 
was in the hands of all the audience. Surely it afforded 
texts for almost every theme with which music ever has to 
deal, — at least outside of the Christian Church. We can 
ouly offer a few slight notes upon each of its ten ‘ Scenes,” 
preceded by a rather lengthy orchestral introduction, which, 
although refined and subtly wrought, and full of quiet beau- 
ties, we found somewhat monotonous and not setting one on 
tiptoe with great expectation, like the introductions, say, of 
Beethoven. 

I. Odysseus on Calypso's Island. The opening chorus of 
Calypso’s nymphs is fresh and charming, clear and spring- 
like in its three-part harmony, while it is one of the few 
really melodious pieces in the work. The accompaniment 
is of a very upbuoying character and full of charm. The 
shadow that falls upon the lucid harmony, as the thoughts 
turn to where Odysseus “sits and mourns,” sighing for 
far-off Ithaca, is skillfully managed with that rare power of 
modulation shown throughout the work. Then we have 
the hero’s lament, — an extremely simple, almost rudimental 
melody, or musing chant, within a small compass of tones, 
written for baritone. Although not in the best range of 
Mr. C, R. Adams’s voice, he showed such intelligence, 
such finished art in its delivery, and such perfect enuncia- 
tion of the words, — one of the qualities which he possesses 
in a rare perfection, — that it produced a true impression. 
A trumpet passage introduces Hermes, who fills bis soul with 
glad presage, and he embarks with his companions, the or- 
chestra keeping up a measured figure quite suggestive of the 
sound of oars. 

II. The sound of oars is still continued, until “the 
bounds of the deep- flowing ocean are reached,’’ and they go 
down into the nether world, or Hades. Here begins a se- 
ries of appalling pictures. Weird, sombre, ghost-like chords 
and modulations are employed with inexhaustible resources 
and with marvelous imaginative power. Spirits from the 
“vasty deep’ greet them with wild, gruesome harmony. 
Odysseus offers solemn sacrifice, and the shades of the de- 
parted, lured by the smell of blood, sing a shuddering la- 
ment, Mournful choruses of children, of brides, of youths, 
prematurely cut off, follow with appropriate variety of ex- 
pression and tone-color; then the shade of the old bard 
Teiresias warns him to give a wide berth to the Syrens; 
and finally the shade of his mother reminds him of his faith- 
ful wife Penelope beset by suitors. Finally, the whole troop 
of spirits ery out with new intensity of horror, and all van- 
ish one by one. Musically, all this is made palpable with 
masterly power, especially of instrumentation, until it is 
quite time for an entire change of scene and a return to 
cheerful daylight. «Fly! Fly!’ and as they row away, 
the agonized wail in the orchestra with which the scene con- 
cludes is terribly impressive. 

Iff. ‘The Sirens. Their chorus, in a bright major key, 
is delightfully harmonious and seductive. No wonder Ulys- 
ses, bound to the mast, and hearing, pleads with all his might 
to the deaf ears of his sailors, to rest their oars and tarry. 
The alternating chorus of the men makes strong effect of 
contrast. The instrumentation abounds in happy figures 
and rich harmonies, far from commonplace. To this short 
scene succeeds — 

IV. The Tempest at Sea. And here we have a powerful 
chorus descriptive of the storm, with terrible chromatic 
howling of the winds, surging of waves, and grand upheaval 
of the orchestral deep. All are engulfed except Odysseus, 
who is saved by gracious interposition of the Oceanides, and 
in a series of tuneful chorus strains is wafted to the shore, 
and with soft lullaby if sung to sleep. 

V. Part Second transports us to Penelope. Her lament 
and prayer, for the safe return of husband and of son, con- 
stitute the whole scene, which is not long, albeit slightly 
monotonous. As for melody, this scena, as it may be called, 
shows the influence of the new German school. What of it 
is not recitative is something nearer to recitativo cantabile 
than to any clear, well-rounded, tuneful melody. It is not 
a melody which one carries away with him, —or whiclr 
carries one away. Its interest lies in pathetic, noble declama- 
tion; a strong, intense expression of faithful love and yearn- 
ing for the absent, and of high-souled patience. It gave 
good opportunity to the pure and sympathetic soprano voice, 
beautiful in its higher tones, to the cultivated method, the 
intelligent conception, and the native dramatic instinct of 
Miss Louie Homer. 

— But here the hurry and confusion of the week compel 
us to stop for the present, and reserve the completion of the 
story until the next number. 


[— Here the inexorable bars shut down on us, and we 
must omit numerous other concert reports, letters from New 
York and elsewhere, local intelligence, notices of new publi- 
cations, etc., ete. Our readers will readily excuse, in con- 
sideration of the fire. Things will return to their normal 
order, we trust, before another issue. ] 

—_—_+—— 

DrespEN. — A new comic opera, in three acts, Bianca, 
by Ignaz Briill, was performed, Nov. 26, with entire suc- 
cess. Mmes. Schuch and Résler, and Messrs. Goetze, 
Degele, and Decarli assumed the principal réles. 





MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Provivencr, R. L, Dec. 15, 1879. — The * Cecilia * 


evening, December 9, at the hall of the Amateur Dramatic 
Club. The artists were the New York Philharmonic Club 
and Miss Henrietta Beebe, of New York, soprano. The 
following excellent programme was presented to a select and 
appreciative audience: — 


String Quartet in A minor, Op. 41, No. 1 Schumann. 

Songs (a), * The Dream ”’ (6), ‘The Lark”’ . Rubinstein. 

Aria, “Tell me, my Heart,” ile eer ee 

Solo, Violoncello. Three pieces . . . . - Widor. 
1. Andante. 2. Moderato. 3. Vivace. 

Song, ‘* Where the Bee sucks” . . . . ~ Sullivan. 

Quartet in G minor, Op. 27. . 2. - « « + Grieg. 


This programme was a great improvement upon those of 
previous concerts of this Society in point of length. The 
arrangement of the several parts was also, to our mind, a 
model one, — placing the two important works at the begin- 
ning and end, and relieving the mind by the lighter char- 
acter of the intermediate selections. 

The Schumann quartet, the first of the three only which 
he wrote, and all dedicated to his friend Mendelssohn, made 
a splendid opening to the feast, Its fine, brief introduction 
in A minor leads immediately to the Allegro, the theme of 
which is very bright and beautiful, thoroughly character- 
istic of its author, and exceedingly well worked up. After 
a development in which the themes pass through quite a va- 
riety of keys, the author recurs to the first theme in the 
second violin, while the first violin ascends to high F in 
a charming piunissimo, and the movement closes. The 
Scherzo reminds one somewhat of Mendelssohn, though this 
impression is perhaps stronger in the four-hand arrange- 
ment (excellently done by Mr. Otto Dresel) than in the orig- 
inal. The Intermezzo, which interrupts this movement near 
the middle, is in Schumann’s best style, and its harmonies 
seem peculiarly his own. ‘The Adagio is a genuine Lied of 
exceptional beauty, first sung by the first violin, afterwards 
by the ’cello, and finally returning to the first violin again. 
Schumann seems to haye written it in one of his most inspired 
moments, and it is to us one of the most delightful move- 
ments that ever came from his pen. The Presto is strong, 
fiery, and brilliant. A strange but beautiful episode, 
slightly suggestive, perhaps, of the “ Music of the Future,” 
occurs near the close of this movement, the reason of which 
is not entirely clear. The passage is, however, effective, and 
the brief return to the original tempo brings the quartet to 
a splendid close. We can express a general satisfaction 
with the rendering. ‘The quartet is not easy to play well. 
The only blemishes noticeable were a slight lack of tune and 
a little indistinctness in some of the running passages on the 
part of the ‘cello. With these exceptions the performance 
was well-nigh perfect. 

The songs were very finely rendered; those by Rubin- 
stein especially so. The technical management of the voice, 
the phrasing and the general conception, were exceptionally 
good. Sullivan’s “ Where the Bee sucks ’’ pleased us more 
than Bishop's “Tell me, my Heart; ’’ but both were fine 
specimens of English song, a field which has been especially 
and deservedly cultivated by Miss Beebe. The artist showed 
a rare appreciation of unity in musical impressions by re- 
sponding to an encore of the Rubinstein songs with Schu- 
bert's “ Lark.’? ‘The response to the encore of Sullivan's 
song was rather trifling in comparison. Mr. Bonner ac- 
companied with his customary good taste and skill. 

The ’cello solo was enjoyable, the pieces of Widor being 
of a quiet lyrical character. ‘They were nicely rendered. 

The Grieg quartet, which closed the concert, is a strange 
work. To speak of it with any degree of confidence or in- 
terest, one should have had the privilege of a long acquaint- 
ance with and study of it. It certainly cannot be under- 
stood or fairly judged on a first hearing, and this is true of 
any great work. ‘Ihat this is an exceptionally great work 
we do not claim; but that it is a work of real importance, 
the zeal and energy of the artists who rendered it so finely 
bear abundant testimony. We were told that the club had 
rehearsed it twice a week ever since last April. This fact will 
give any one at all familiar with music of this character an 
idea of the value and the immense difficulty of the work. 
The impressions left by it are various. It seems on a first 
hearing to be very fragmentary and incoherent, with now 
and then a touch of the grotesque, It is full of ideas. So 
rapidly do they come forward, and so revolutionary is their 
character, that you are confused and almost overwhelmed. 
In many places the ideas of the composer seem to have run 
away with him; he seems to have lost all control of himself; 
then, again, there are passages of exquisite melody, of sur- 
passing beauty, and these are as suddenly and unexpect- 
edly interrupted by passages full of wild and unrestrained 
energy and force, and seemingly beyond the power of four 
instruments to express. It is the restless, unsatisfied spirit, 
seeking for expression of its thoughts and longings, of its 
struggles and aspirations. 

Whatever may be said of it, time will test its worth; it 
certainly cannot and should not be judged from the classical 
standard. It belongs essentially to the modern school, and is 
itself sui generis. Of all the movements, the Romanza and 
Finale were perhaps the most beautiful and clear. 

The playing was simply a marvel, both in the apparent 
ease with which the immense difficulties of the work were 
conquered, and in its conception and rendering as a whole. 
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| The club show the results of their year’s practice and 
| richly deserve the success so carefully and patiently earned. 


eae . ‘ The * Cecilia’’ of Providence, as wi “ke ” 
opened its second season with its fifth concert on Tuesday of F = as well as the “ Euterpe 


of Boston, is doing a good work, and it is to be hoped that 
the labor expended will result in an increased study and a 
more frequent hearing of the many masterpieces of this class 
of music. Chamber music asa distinct branch stands almost 
by itself, and. affords culture of a peculiar kind. A more 
generally diffused knowledge of its treasures is desirable, 
many of these ranking among the finest compusitions of 
their respective composers. We hope that the work these 
societies are doing will commend itself to all musical people 
in other cities and towns, leading them to form similar or- 
ganizations with similar aims, thus creating a greater de- 
wand for chamber musie, and offering sufficient inducement 
to artists to give more extended study to this class of music. 
Nothing can be more profitable and enjoyable to the artists 
themselves, and no higher musical culture can elsewhere be 


found. A. G. L. 





Cuicaco, Dec. 24. — On Tuesday evening, December 
16, the Beethoven Society gave “ ‘Ihe Lay of the Bell,” 
by Max Bruch, before a very large audience in our new Music 
Hall. Miss Dutton, Mrs. O. K. Johnson, Mr. Knorr, and 
Mr. Morowski, were the soloists. ‘There was a chorus of 
a hundred voices, and an orchestra of thirty men, the whole 
being under the direction of Herr Carl Wolfsohn, the con- 
ductor of the society. As this was the first performance of 
the work in this country, a little sketch of it may be of 
some interest.. The work is written for chorus, solo voices, 
orchestra, and organ. It belongs to the advanced school 
of German music, and may be said to bear the direct in- 
fluence of the Wagner idea of treatment. The melodic 
form is made subordinate to larger effects, in which an 
intricate instrumentation is a marked feature. The or- 
chestral score indicates that its plan and development has 
been marked out by a master hand. ‘There isa gradual un- 
folding of the musical idea, which reaches the full climax 
in the last number. ‘The dramatic portions of the poem 
give the composer full scope for working out numbers that 
show intensity, and there are many parts that manifest a 
heroic mood of that extended character which calls to its 
aid varied instrumentalities to express its intent. ‘Thus the 
orebestra, ‘chorus, quartet of principals, and organ, are 
often called upon for their fullest powers. Of the twenty- 
seven numbers, ten introduce the chorus, ‘The most im- 
portant numbers are the “Fire Chorus, the « Terzett,’’ 
‘“¢ Hallowed Order ’’ chorus, ‘¢ The Duty of the Bell” for 
ensemble, and the grand finale. Perhaps there are too 
many recitatives in the work to hold the attention of an au- 
dience, unless they are intrusted to the most talented sing- 
ers. It requires a large chorus, a very full orchestra, and 
solo talent of a high order, with large and ‘telling voices, to 
insure its success. The solos are not strictly melodious, 
but the accompaniments are generally worked out in a man- 
ner that shows a consistent plan. 

The first idea of the work seems to be its unity, and 
there is no undue prominence given to the solo parts, for all 
the numbers are made to serve as links in one large plan. 
As a composer, Max Bruch seems to look to large and 
characteristic effects, and in all his works he seenis to at- 
tempt to picture the majestic in music. The plaintive ten- 
derness that one finds in the music of a Mozart, or the 
refinement that Mendelssohn so delightfully expresses, are 
qualities foreign to any of the works that have been given 
here, from the composer of ‘* The Lay of the Bell.” He 
seems rather toaim at new possibilities, than to make the 
old forms bear again rich blossoms of melodic beauty. 
Modern composition seems to aim at reaching great heights 
of grandeur; but oftentimes there is a roughness about 
these gigantic effects and forms, almost as barbaric as the 
vast monuments of the Orient. The utterances of music 
should all be symbolical of the beautiful, in order for it to 
keep its honored place among the romantic arts; and, in 
this age, have a reason for its very forms of manifestation. 
There are too many slow movements in the work to make it 
interesting to a general audience, while the large number of 
recitatives seem to add a sombre effect that even a varied in- 
strumentation cannot destroy. Thus there are portions of 
the composition that seem to drag, and the close attention 
of the listener is necessary in order to understand the un- 
folding of the musical idea, 

To hold the attention of an audience, music must con- 
tain contrasts in movement as well as in idea; and it is a 
mistaken notion to write for the musician alone. In the en- 
joyment of music the senses, save that of hearing, are at 
rest, and as the mind is drawn into close communication 
with the inner reflection that the music awakens, it is evi- 
dent that only awork filled with rich and correctly con- 
ceived contrasts, can give the listener great enjoyment. We 
all rebel if the sombre presses us into clouds of gloom, and 
long for the brightness to at least tint them with the rose- 
colors of change. Thus I felt as I listened to the perform- 
ance of “ The Lay of the Bell.” : 

The society and the soloists did their work well, how- 
ever, and did their best to bring the audience into sympa- 
thy with the work. Mrs. O. K. Johnson deserves particular 
mention for the fine delivery of her aria, and the expressive 
recitative, ‘‘ Burnt and bare stands the homestead.’’ 

Miss Dutton has improved in her method since last season, 
and did some very effective work. The singing of Mr. 
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Knorr, too, was quite dramatic in its idea, and he lent the | Saéns, who has established his name in the very front rank | artistic style, for instance, gave all possible effect to the 
best powers of his voice to his trying part. The rdle of | of composers, albeit of the modern school. The concert on | drinking song of the second act; his picturesque acting in 
the master workman is very long and difficult, and while Mr. Saturday was made the occasion of the first performance in | the play scene, where it is reintroduced, was worthy of all 
Morowski was not in his best voice, he endeavored to do his | England of M. Saint-Saéns’s Concerto in E-flat for piano- praise. In fact, M. Maurel’s success was unequivocal, and 
work faithfully. I have never heard the chorus so prompt, | forte and orchestra, the composer officiating at the solo in- {he will prove a valuable addition to the company of the 
or so able to sustain the difficult parts as they are this | strument; and of the production of his péme-symphonique | Grand Opéra. — Paris Correspondence of the Daily Tele 
season, and Mr. Wolfsohn deserves much praise for his effort | entitled « Le Rouet d’Omphale,” the performance of which | graph, Nov. 29. 

in teaching them to sing understandingly. There are a| he conducted. Of the latter composition we may say at once; A man has recently died in Paris who had his day of 
number of other musical matters and entertainments that | that there is nothing in it especially requiring the compos- | celebrity as the inventor of the orgue expressif, Louis Pierre 
claim attention, but I must ask for indulgence, and pass | er’s baton. . . . . The Concerto is more ambitious, and as | Alexander Martin. The son of a common tinker of Sourdon 
them over to my next communication, for the pleasures of | a vehicle for display of mastery over enormous difficulties | (Seine et Marne), young Martin received his first ideas of 
Christmas-tide induce me to make my note a short one. | has few parallels. From the commencement of the intro- | music from the curé of his village, by which he profited, to 
Yet I cannot close before wishing the Journal success for ductory moderato, in which the piano maintains a series of | study the mechanism of the organ. Becoming a musician, 
the New Year upon which it is about to enter. for it richly | rapid arpeggios in ornamentation of the opening phrase by | he devoted his few hours of: leisure to constructing a first 


instrument, of which he made alone all the parts with frag- 


merits the confidence and support of every sincere friend to | the horns, to the last note, the solo instrument has little 
else than work which taxes the executant to the utmost. A 


music. In the past it has been faithful to what is best in 





ments of ‘wood, scraps of tin, using even pieces of bone for 


art, and ever eager to promote, with honest and thoughtful | long and brilliant cadenza is one of the features of this Con-|the keys; but, such as it was, this organ obtained for its 
words, all true efforts made for the advancement of culture. | certo which requires a second hearing to enable one to pro-! maker a bronze medal at the Exposition of 1841. Some 
It looked at art as too noble an instrumentality in progress- | nounce a fair judgment on it. That there is a good deal of | years later, he invented the percussion organ, which won 
ive civilization, to be made to pander to what was only | ‘ sound And fury signifying nothing”’ in the work, we feel | him a silver medal in 1844, and the cross of the Legion of 


commonplace, but endeavored to advance public taste so bound to say; and we question very much whether, had it 
that a love for the best music might be more general. It | been the composition of plain John Smith, the reception 
saw the beautiful in its highest forms, and tried to lift up } would have been so genuinely warm. It was, however, re- 
general appreciation so that it might meet it. For its | ceived with every demonstration of approval, and the com- 
worthy endeavor it has the right to expect the support of all | poser was twice recalled. 
honest lovers of music. Asa new year’s greeting may it Tne LATE Mr. BARKER. — Charles Spackman Barker, 
have many indications of the result of its earnest effurts, | the well-known inventor of the pneumatic lever for lighten- 
in numbers of subscriptions that signify that the musical | ing the touch of large organs, died on Wednesday the 26th 
public appreciates its labors for the advancement of the | ult., at Maidstone, — where he had been lately residing, — 
true in art. CS 2. 2B. after a short illness, in his seventy-fourth year, and was 
buried at Snodland on the following Saturday. 
Mr. Barker was born at Bath on the 10th October, 1806, 
MUSIC ABROAD. and originally brought up to the medical profession, but, 
; being present on the occasion of the erection of an organ 
Lonpon.— At her Majesty's Theatre, Weber’s Oberon | by a London organ builder, he determined on. following 
was revived with Mad. Pappenheim as Rezia. The Afusicu/ | that occupation, and carried on business for some time in 
World says that Oberon is welcome alike in its normal Eng- | his native city. About the year 1832 he heard of the large 
lish shape, in its German amended shape, and in its [talian | organ building in London for York Minster, and, seeing the 
abnormal shape, which Sir Julius Benedict, Weber’s most | immense labor it would be to play on such a gigantic instru- 
distinguished pupil, has done so much to make acceptable, | ment if constructed in the ordinary way, turned his atten- 
drawing materials from other works by the composer for the | tion to the means of overcoming it, ‘This he proposed to do 
indispensable recitatives and occasional orchestral inter-| by a pneumatic lever, —a small bellows inflated by air of a 
ludes, intruding nothing absolutely his own, for the sake of | high pressure applied to every key, — thus reducing.the re- 
mere self-glorification, but accomplishing his task through- | sistance to a minimum; but, unfortunately, he did not sue- 
out in astyle at once delicate, reserved, and masterly. ! ceed in getting it in this instance adopted. In 1841 he 
Oberon, by the way, is only one among several works that | went to Paris, where a large organ for the Abbey of St. 
by their lengthened vitality go far to upset the Utopian | Denis was then building by Cavaillé-Coll, who at once saw 
theory of Richard Wagner, who, in his usual emphatic | the importance of Mr. Barker’s invention, secured his serv- 
manner, sends forth an edict that no opera must hope for | ices, and immediately applied it to that instrument, and it 
permanent life exept by reason of the drama to which the | has since been introduced in all the largest organs built both 
music is wedded, — insisting that the two are inseparable. in this country and abroad. Mr. Barker, after his engage- 
Happily music, when really music, is in a less destitute | ment with Cavaillé-Coll terminated, took the direction of 
condition; and where opera is concerned, instead of being | the business of Daublaine and Callinet, afterwards Du- 
the drama’s mistress, is the drama’s master, instead of the | croqueh (now Merklin and Schutz), and exhibited an organ 
“ Weib” to the * Mann,” the Mann to the Weib—{ here at the International Exhibition of 1851. He carried 
which makes all the difference. One hundred Wagners, in | on business for some time in Paris on his own account, and 








one hundred volumes, will never be able to persuade sane 
people that music is not an independent art, that measured 
rhythm is not one of the chief secrets of the charm it exer- 
cises, that what is called the ‘infinite melos”’ is not, in 

nine cases out of ten, an infinite bore, and that the absence | 
of symmetrical form and the defiance of all relations of keys 
to each other are anything better than outrages against art, 
under no matter what manifestation. The music of Oberon 
has lived, lives, and will continue to live, being intrinsically 
beautiful, and no one can deny that in its connection with | 
the libretto it is everywhere dramatically true. Weber can 
hardly with fairness be reproached because, in so far as con- 
struction and purely dramatic interest are concerned, he had 
a somewhat weak, and to those unacquainted with Wieland’s 
poem, or the romance narrating the adventures of Huon de 
Bordeaux, one of the twelve -- Paladins’ of Charlemagne, 
from which Wieland derived his subject, in a great degree 
unintelligible libretto to deal with. Enough that his music 
has immortalized the drama, which without it would have 
been lifeless, notwithstanding the literary merit seldom ab- 
sent from the writings of Mr. Planché: 

Oberon was followed by /i Fliuto Magico and Carmen, 
the title rdle of which was assumed by Mme. Marie Roze, 
and the extra season was announced to close with Oberon 
« for the benefit of Mme. Pappenheim,”’ apropos to which 
the World says, “It is surely time that this comedy of 
‘benefits ’ was abandoned, inasmuch as no one now attaches 
any importance to them. In the olden time a benefit given 
under the name of any individual artist really meant a bene- 
fit to the account of that artist; but this custom has long 
passed away, and the expression has become no better than 
au empty phrase.” 

CrystaL PALACE Concerts. —The concert room on 
Saturday in last week was fairly well filled despite the attrac- 
tions of the frost-bound lake in the grounds of the Palace, al- 
though the healthy recreation of skating drew a great many 
more visitors than we are accustomed to see on half-crown 
Saturdays. The anticipation of seeing and hearing the great 
French composer, the representative of the modern French 
school, in the double character of conductor and pianist, had 
doubtless much to do with the good attendance on the occa- 
sion. Although the habitués of St. James's Hall have seen 
him and heard his performances, he was personally a stranger 
to the Crystal Palace audience, and hence the interest which 
attached to their first introduction to Mons. Camille Saint- 











amongst other instruments built that in St. Augustine's 
Church, in which he introduced the electric action. When 
the Franco-Prussian war threatened the destruction of Paris, 
Mr. Barker returned to this country, where he has since 
resided. He married Mdlle. Schmeltz of Paris, who sur- | 
vives him. About three years ago a committee of the prin- 
cipal organists and organ builders was formed for the pur- | 
pose of raising a fund to provide an annuity for Mr. Barker | 
in his declining years, and a considerable sum was subscribed, 
bearing testimony to the value of his invention and the re- 
spect in which he was held. 








Parts. The first part of “ Les Troyens,’’ by Hector Ber- 
lioz, called “ The Taking of Troy,’ was brought out simul- 
taneously at both the Colonne Concerts and the Pasdeloup 
Concerts. The first part of this work, only, was known in 
Paris, having been produced at the old Théatre Lyrique of 
M. Carvalho. The Menestrel says that it cannot be called 
an opera in the true acceptation of the word, but rather it 
should be classed an:ong the oratorios de genre. _ It seems 
to have been very favorably received in both concerts, even 
by enthusiastic acclamations, to which ++ M. le Président de 
la République,’ who was present, * politely contributed 
several bravos,”’ from which it is inferred that the success of 
the Damnation de Faust is to be renewed, and that the 
music of Berlioz is now @ la mode. 

M. Mavret, the well known baritone of Covent Garden, 
made his debut here at the Opéra to-night, as Hamlet, be- 
fore a large and attentive audience. A native of Marseilles, 
he first appeared in Paris ten years ago in the Africaine. 
He has since sung in Italy, and recently in London. He 
comes back here with a good reputation as regards voice and 
training, which reputation he has justified by successfully 
undertaking a part in which M. Faure has left such abiding 
recollections. M.Maurel was warmly applauded. — Puris 
Correspondence of the Times, Nov. 29. 

A BRILLIANT audience assembled to night to weleome M. | 
Maurel back to the Opéra, It was feared that jealousy of | 
the successes this popular baritone had achieved in foreign 
countries would militate against the warmth of his reception | 
here. In Hamlet, moreover, he had to struggle against the 
recollections of Faure, but his fine voice and excellent 
method obtained the sympathy of his audience in the very | 
first scene. M. Maurel's performance was as remarkable 
from a histrionic as from a musical point of view. His 





| Honor at the Exposition Universelle, in 1851. The inven- 
|tion has long since made its way in the world, while, as is 
| often the case, the inventor alone has not profited by his 
idea. Martin, towards the close of his life, suffered reverses 
which he bore worthily, and died esteemed by all who knew 
him. 





Dr Epvuarp Hans ick’s lectures or readings in the 
great hall of the Friends of Music at Pesth attracted large 
audiences and afforded the utmost satisfaction. The sub- 
ject of the first lecture was “The Rise of Opera in Italy,’ 
that of the second, “ The Beginnings of Opera in Germany 
and France.” ‘The literary part of the lecture was supple- 
mented and completed by musical illustrative examples. In 
the second lecture Dr. Hanslick commenced with Lulli, on 
whose Kadmos, the first bond fide tragic opera, he spoke at 
|considerable length. Having then played a prelude in D 
| minor from Alceste, he touched shortly on Rameau and Gluck 
and proceeded at once to treat of Germany, He referred to 
| the fact of Biblical subjects being preferred for librettos; to 
ithe first permanent opera in Hamburgh; to Reinhard Kayser 
land Matheson; to opera in Berlin under Friedrich IL.; to 
|the North Germans, Hasse, Quantz, Graun, and lastly to 
Hiller, the founder of the German “ Singspiel,” or piece in- 
|terspersed with songs. Herr David Nay, from the National 
Theatre, who had undertaken to act as vocal illustrator, sang 
twice the “ Vulcan-Aria,’’ from the opera, Pummona, 
1707 —which, strange to say, begins in D minor and ends 
in C-sharp, and one in F major from Hiller’s Lustiger 
Schuster, 








Romer. — A new theatre is now building between the Via 
Forenzi and Via Torino which will occupy a space of 4257 
square metres. The architect is Domenico Costanzi. It 
will have several peculiar features. A vast subterranean 
hall will serve as restaurant and café; the dome crowning 
the auditorium will be so arranged as to make it possible 
to use the sunlight for illuminating the theatre for day rep- 
resentations. The parterre will accommodate 1500 spec- 
tators, and, by an ingenious device, the floor can be in- 
stantly raised to the level of the stage floor. The boxes are 
to seat 700 and other galleries 1200, so that the whole 
theatre will comfortably seat an audience of 3000 persons. 
The stage will contain a space of 1,000 square metres, mak- 
ing it possible to give to pieces a splendid mise en scéne. In 
short, the Jeatro Nuzionale will be in all respects worthy of 
the capital of Italy. 








FRANKFORT-ON-THE-MAtNn. — German papers, in notic- 
ing the construction of the new theatre in this city, speak of a 
very remarkable feature in its construction, viz., a lofty ven- 
tilation shaft. This was very conspicuously absent from the 
old theatre, as from most German theatres, which for bad 
ventilation, or rather none at all, will carry away the palm 
from all theatres in the world, The Frankforters are to be 
congratulated on the hope held out to them of a breath of 
fresh air, and we trust that this architectural “ ornament,” 
as it is called, may be added to every theatre in Germany. 
This new theatre is near the Bockenheimer Gate. 





AMSTERDAM. — A new Dictionary of Music in Dutch, 
edited by H. Viotta, has bcen recently published by Biir- 
mann & Roothan, of which nine numbers have already ap- 
peared. 





HANoveER. — The proposition made to Eduard Lossen to 
succeed Hans vy. Biilow as conductor of the orchestra and of 
the Symphony Concerts has been declined by him 





Lerpzic. — At the seventh Gewandhaus Concert (Nov. 
27) Emilie Gauret executed the Concerto Romantique, for 
violin, by Benjamin Goddard, and a ballade by Moszkowsky, 
with a scherzino of his own composition. He was warmly 
applauded. 





Vienna, — Boieldieu’s Jean de Paris was given after 
an interval of twelve years, The music was found charm- 


| ing as ever, and the work was as successful as formerly, in 


spite of a somewhat defective rendering. 





